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% German roads will get you 

there - say to spas and health 
:;f* .S v fi- ; j r ®sorts spread not all over the 
* j* ; ' • country but along a route 

Iv,.’ ( easily travelled and scenically 

|&|k f attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
{ILJE* Route runs along the wooded 

I chain of hi,,s that border the 
pair ^ Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 

v/vl V • gynaecological disorders and 
M&f'*.’.' cardiac and circulatory 
w;, i complaints. Even If you -« 
haven’t enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
WirtshausanderLahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal. Take 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the city's 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelminian era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 
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1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems 

4 Bad Schwalbach 
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Uncomfortable three-piece 
jig-saw in the Gulf 
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T he United Stales is pursuing three 
objectives in the Persian Gulf. Each 
is justified on its own. Together, how- 
ever, they sit poorly. 

America's lit si aim is, jointly with its al- 
lies (but excluding Ronn, which has gone 
to ground), to keep open a much-vaunletl 
vital link for the Western world. 

This link no longer needs to he pro- 
tected front sub-machine guns and hand 
grenades. Today’s weapons are mines 
and missiles. 

The second objective is taken from 
the catalogue of classic reulpolitik. It is 
to prevent the victory of Iran, which in 
sheer demographic terms should have 
beaten Iraq long ago. 

But this must not be allowed to hap- 

an expansionist power. 

The third objective is geostrategic, and 
as old as the US commitment in the Per- 
sian Gulf since the Second World War. 

Despite the latest phase t»r coopera- 
tion in the constant clash between the 
superpowers, and despite Soviet “new 
thinking” and missile disarmament, 
Washington and Moscow remain rivals 
in the Middle East. 

Sending in the US marines is in- 
tended not jusl to protect Kuwaiti oil 
mnkers but to forestall intervention by 
the Soviet Union, which had previously 
offered Kuwait a similar facility. 


The struggle in 
the Kremlin 

T he seven lean weeks without Mi- 
k_.hu it Gorbachov, a re o ver. A sun- 
— tanned 1 CPSU general secretary,' ‘"Jflm- 
mcr but looking a little weaty, was in 
Moscow to welcome a French delega- 
tion after his longest absence from the 
Soviet capital since assuming office. 

Neither - the food poisoning which 
Bild-Zeilurig claimed he was suffering 
from nor speculation by other observers 
have been borne out. 

The Soviet leader said one reason for 
his prolonged absence was to write a re- 
port to mark the 70th anniversary of the 
ctalwell-f^olution. 

Friedhci^dcd credible and rc- 
social welfa.Jat it underscores the dra- 
ty years 7 ^ alion of the past in the con- 
wli'o coi./^! present debate, which was 
^ensin^wtensified during Mr Gorba- 
chov^ absence. 

Infighting has openly broken out 
among the Soviet leadership over how 


Each superpower is keenly con- 
cerned to prevent the other from gain- 
ing ground. Neither is interested in irre- 
vocably displeasing Iran, as the region’s 
strategic centre, let alone in driving it 
into the other’s arms. 

These three objectives are hard to 
harmonise. Anyone who aims lo defend 
(he right of innocent passage from the de- 
predations of aggressors armed with mines 
and bombs ought to do so impartially. 

Ycl in a single week Iraqi planes arc 
claimed to have bombed five tankers, 
including the Iranian Shieran and the 
Cyprus- registered Coral Cape. 

Baghdad's interest is self-evident. It 
must prevent the Iranians from filling 
their war coffers with petrodollars to 
buy urgently needed weapons, embargo 
or no embargo, all over the world. 

Yet if the West gives Iraq a free hand 
it is bound to undermine the legitima- 
tion of its policing role in the Guir. 

put it, of the horse stampeding the rider 
into an unwanted war. 

The anti-Soviet line of US policy is 
fraught with problems too. The Soviet 
Union may be on the lookout for the 
main chance in the Gulf and leaning 
first to one side and then to the other. 

Moscow may have supported the 
unanimous UN Security Council resolu- 
tion calling on I ran to ccusc hostilities — 
while missing no opportunity of pillory- 
ing the Western naval presence in the 
Gulf ns imperialist machinations. 

Yet unless the superpowers cooper- 
ate at least tacitly the world will be un- 
to modernise the sleeping Soviet giant. 
The situation is reminiscent of the con- 
troversial transition from the revolution 
and war communism to Lenin's New 
Economic Policy. 

Modernisation, a revolutionary mo- 
tive force in the process of long-overdue 
social and societal change, has again 
■- emef'ged' rri a tensile- tost- ‘and trial -of - 
strength. 

The sparks arc more and more clearly 
flying, showing that the system has 
ground to a halt while the reformers 
continue to order full speed ahead. 

They have achieved their objective, 
perhaps unwittingly, of reverting to 
Lenin’s late period and to the evolution- 
ary development of bis legacy in the 
years before Stalin’s crushing victory. 

Just as in those days, the 1 920s, rival 
revolutionaries burst the bounds of 
Bolshevik fundamentalism, easing the 
reins that held back the proletariat and 
seeking to convince the masses by 
means of economic and cultural plural- 
ism, so today's reformers are trying lo 
resuscitate the idea of competition, 
nipped in the bud by centralised com- 
Contlnued on page 2 



Bonn voyage: American Vice-President George Bush (left) with Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl In Bonn. Mr Bush travelled on to Paris. (Phcuw i(pu) 


likely to achieve its overriding objective 
in the Gulf. 

Henry Kissinger defined this aim in 
I l )84 as being that of ensuring that both 
sides. Iran and Iraq, lose the war they 
have now waged for over seven years. 

1 980 because it felt it (?huld pull off n 
swift victory over its arch-rival Iran, 
whiclt it saw ns weakened by revolution. 

Teheran has long made good initial 
territorial losses and now demnnds Sad- 
dam Hussein's head on a platter, or un- 
conditional Iraqi surrender, as its price 
for pence. 

Both hnvc remorselessly extended 
their duel to involve innocent bysinn- 
ders. Both pose a threat (o the Western 
world’s oil supplies. Both pursue expan- 
sionist aims of old that arc not condu- 
cive to stability in the region. 

Left to its own devices, Iraq would 
lose the war. It ^mounts to no more than 
what The Economisi called a “dwarf 
keepinga giant in chancery.” 

The giant may be motivated by mission- 
ary fervour, but it is neither blind nor deaf 
to counsels of rational self-interest. 

It \yell. knows there is an ever greater 
giant, America, in the Gulf and it cannot 
be indifferent to being isolated through- 
out the world. 

. Jchpran's regpon.se t 9 l lhQ ( l r l§.rqjd pp 
the alleged Iranian minelayer Iran Ajr 
showed how finely Ayatollah Khomei- 
ni's henchmen can tune their response. 

Instead of directly attacking the 
Continued on page 2 
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Both Bush and 
Kohl give 

^ "ttarntmncco 

U S Vice-President George Bush luts 
given a clear assurance that the 
United States docs not propose to allow 
itself to be decoupled from Europe. 

Speaking in Bonn during his lour of 
Europe, he said the United Slates has 
not the slightest intention of going back 
in any way on its security commitments 
to the Federal Republic. 

These assursuices urc important against 
the background of a personal message by 
President Rcugan to Chancellor Kohl in 
which reference is suid to have been made 
iq the better relationship between the Un- 
ited States and the Soviet Union, 

It clearly follows that euphoria, and 
in its wake thoughtlessness in security 
policy, might follow. Mr Bush wanted to 
dispel any such fears. What he said de- 
serves to be taken seriously. 

The Chancellor made use of the op- 
portunity provided by a joint, appear- 
ance in front of US TV cameras to re- 
fute unrealistic inferences drawn from 
EqsLGprman,.lci)iJt:r Erich Hpn.eckcr’s 

visit to Bohn. 

When Herr Kohl talked with Herr 
Honeckcr he did his best to emphasise 
links shared by people in the two Ger- 
man states. 

He now agreed with Herr Honecker’s 
assessment, which had been that the (wo 
systems in Germany were as different as 
fire and water. 

Coming from Chancellor Kohl, this 
sounded surprising. But what he meant 
was soon clear when he added: 

“We are part of the free world. There 
is no price that could persuade us lo 
leave the side of our friends.” 

This reminder was clearly aimed at 
those who invariably see the spectre of 
neutralism whenever Bonn tries to coop- 
erate with East Berlin. _ „ 

Berm Conraa 

(Die Well, Bonn, I October 19H7) 
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Face-saving chance for the 
Russians in Afghanistan 


r T ,| « world’s conscience quickly tires. 
X ft doesn’t want to be reminded of the 
late of ill-treated Afghanistan. 

7 he latest session of the UN General 
Assembly is certain to produce the usual 
rhetoric of accusation, including a reso- 
lution approved by an overwhelming ma- 
jority calling for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops and self-determination for the 
Afghan people. 

These are no more than ritual protests 
The bombing, killing and dying in the 
Hmdukush continue and will soon enter 
their ninth year. 

The bloodshed is unlikely to stop un- 
less the superpowers, flushed with the 
success of their missile agreement, were 
seriously to set about banning regional 
conflicts. 

Political arrangements could well be 
made for Angola and Cambodia - and 
Afghanistan, on which covert consult- 
ations between Washington and Moscow 
have evidently made further headway 

than is overtly ad mined. 

In Geneva, where delegations from Pa- 
kistan anti the Kabul regime have been 
negotiating since June 1982. three docu- 
ments forming part of an “integrated 
overall solution" arc ready for signing. 

rni |> Pnl'lPlflr* nn.'l A frill mj 

tan to reciprocal non-intervention (which 

should cut off the resistance fighters’ 
lines of supply), arrange for the return of 
over five million Afghan refugees and 


pledge the United Stales and the Sovilm 
U nion to guarantee Afghanistan’s inde- 
pendence and jio n -aligned status. 

At the last round of Geneva talks, held 
in September, the two sides made head- 
way on the fourili document, on which 
views still differ, which is to lay down de- 
tails of the Soviet troop withdrawal. 

Kabul insists on 16 months, whereas 
islimwbnd warns in see the roughly 
UO.OOO Soviet troops withdrawn from 
Afghanistan in eight months at the latest 
after a peace settlement is signed. 

A compromise that Washington has al- 
ready indicated it would be prepared to 
accept would be a 1 2-month deadline. 

Splitting the difference might not ap- 
pear to be a particularly overwhelming 
problem. But agreement must first be 
reached on the transitional government 
to be set up in Kabul until the Soviet 
withdrawal, what political make-up it is 
to have and what colours of the political 
spectrum ii is to represent. 

The result will show whether the 
Kremlin under Mr Gorbachov's lender- 
ship has changed its targets and not just 
its tactics. 1 

Even such hard-nosed politicians as 
Henry Kissinger and Margaret Thatcher 
took seriously, on recent visits to Mos- 
cow, the Soviet leader’s stated resolve to 
extricate the Soviet Union from Afgha- 
nistan us soon as possible. 

This desire is hardly surprising. Qeeii- 
pyrng Afghanistan costs the Kremlin S3bn 

X .ivyir hnv Tnr mbm n r „J| n f p S f)nf> 

Soviet troops killed or wounded. 

Yet whui price is the Soviet leader pre- 
pared to pay m rid himself of it? Is he 
prepared to accept the collapse of his sa- 


trap regime? The popular from policy of 
“national reconciliation" pursued by the 
present Kabul leader, Mr Nnjibullali, has 
failed tu break the back of resistance and 
can lie written off. 

No Opposition group of any consequ- 
ence will be prepared to join a Kabul 
eoaliiion in which the Communists conti- 
nue to play the leading role. 

If the Kremlin seriously wants to ex- 
tricate itself from Afghanistan soon, as 
Foreign Minister Shevardnadze says, it 
may have to sacrifice both Unbrnk Kar- 
mal and his alert successor, Najibullah. 

In the full pack used in the Afghanis- 
tan game there is a joker Mr Gorbachov 
is planning to piny, to judge by his inter- 
view with the Italian Communist Paiiv 
newspaper IVnini. 

It is Mohammed Zahir Shah, the for- 
mer king, who has lived in Rome since he 
was deposed in 197.1. 

The 7.1-year-nld ex-monarch, still very 
much alive and well, could be the much- 
needed unifying, conciliatory factor as 
head of state for a transitional period. 

He might succeed in preserving a mul- 
ti-racial country front drowning in a 
bloodbath of vendettas after the Soviet 
withdrawal. 


Iranian arm s 
bureau 
report denied 

KielerNachrid g 
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spokesman said. ® 
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The ex-monarch is a nobody ns for ns “ 

e fuildnmi'ntnliirtc AI.I. . , "'cym. 



The Kremlin 

Continued from page 1 

munist administration, by op en |y ac- 
knowledging social conflicts. 

In the process they have run the risk of 
conflict in their own ranks and may even 

be said inexorably to have caused loir 

Just as left-wing Bolsheviks saw mo d- 
eranon m the class struggle as a new form 
of capitalism and fought the private sec- 
tor of the economy as a betrayal of perm- 
anent revolution, so Mr Gorbachovs 

ooen S rt te ^ modernisaii on has led to an 
open dispute among the Kremlin leaders. 

n ) l r n y* mere stru 8Blc for power 9 

Or is a wall built round Stalin’s system 

ralism h emol ! shed and a measure of plu- 
ralism being introduced? P 

S ocif iC ° pi .' ,i ™J s ' viddin « influence on 
society, as in the 1920s, and not the 

tranimusian belt of Party instructions. 
™ s,ence ot v ‘ews opposed to the 
T*? 1 ^ the leadership is 
hL L T ledged ' groups 

Following public appearances by Rus- 
sian chauvinist associations such as the 
Pamyat movement, left-wing citizens’ 
movements styling themselves “socialist 
clubs were recently allowed to hold a 
conference, their .first in '50 years at 
which they called for improvements in 
social supplies. 

And even though conservative mem- 
bers of the polilbureau have issued open 
warnings to reform-oriented newspapers 
the papers have maintained their policy 
of gfasnost, or openness. 


he fundamentalists who plan io set up an 
Islamic theocracy along Khomeini lines 
are concerned, hut n recent survey has 
shown that 71 per cent or Afghan refu- 
gees see him as the only conceivable inte- 
grating figure. 

They associate hint with “40 years or 
peace and quiet" during his reign. 

The Soviet Union had no cause in 
complain of Zahir Shah’s policy of 
friendly neutrality. He would, moreover, 
ensure that Afghanistan was not trans- 
formed into a bridgehead of Islamic re- 
ifk!« ,n ^ n ^ ll!iS ‘ a s anthem flunk. 

in., in i r ,?? rhHchnV is seritn,s “hom Wliiil- 
** |M l d ‘ I ,l,s ; ,WI1 count ly and AlgimuiMaii 

Xtr R WiI1 haVC IO p!:,y ,his Pnrti- 
"7’ LM ' Olaflhlmi 

(•SUd.lcuiiohc Zi-iluiifl, Munich, 1 Oclnhcr ].»«?) 


iVovy M,r and Kantmimixt even went 
so far ns to cull for the publication nl 
defence spending figures. 

Back to Lenin also implies back to his 
u iicuitc.s ,aIcr liquidated by Stalin 
men who hotli harboured grand illu- 
sions and devised specific ideas on how 
jo transform “the party of civil wur into 
the party of civil peace," as Bukhnrin 
put it. 

Those who oppose an open society 
and cling to the tried and trusted cliches 
or the enemy and confrontation patterns 
oF war communism are now warnina 
that “people in the West and some in 
our own country arc trying to discredit 
the enure course of socialism in the So- 
vet Union," to quote Yegor Ligachov. 

r J Vlr i p°r bach ov’s adversaries benefit 
from the fact that much of the popula- 
ion is opposed to modernisation be- 
cause it requires higher ouput and lower 
consumption. 

Continued from page 1 

“Great Satan” as threatened, the lrani- 
ans merely laid a fresh minefield in the 
Gulf — off the coast of Dubai. 

Teheran is not prepared to entirely 
ignore the consensus that has taken 
shape against Iran at the UN 

It follows that the West, in conjunc- 
tion with Moscow, has three useful in- 
struments to offer. 

The first is multilateral diplomacy 
Even a half-hearted arms embargo un- 

l c _ r f 5/ N . ? USp!Ces is better than none in 
that it at least sounds a signal. 

Systematic mines weeping by the 
Western powers is a second signal that 


An old Western legend that millions of 
.'iiivici citizens are only waiting f, ir , norc 
civil rights, for solidarity smil for xhopflo- 
or democracy t« work keenly and with 

whnUUs 1 CnCrgy hnS hCCn shwwn U P il " 

dcniocr ncy is going t« make peo- 
ple utterly outraged, people in Chekhov, 
a small town, told the reformers when 
bus drivers staged a spontaneous and jus- 
tified strike. J 


Although these reports are no m nre 
than rumours, they do cause alarm. Saw 
such Iranian move would come ns no 
great surprise. 

I he Gulf War is into its eighth yea 
and trade lies between the Federal Rf 
public and Iran are none the worse for ii. 

< icrinan fii in.s supply no arms or mifr 
tarv equipment to the region, but arms o' 
German origin are in regular use. 

Made in Germany has a pleasanliiu; 
in the ayatollahs’ ears; it has doncsinci 
well before Foreign Minister GcnsdiH 
■said in July tluil Iraq was ihe auure^ori 

tlHsCiutr. 1 

I hcic can be no question dial 
lurt would, from 'l’e lie ran’s viewpoint , \ 
n convenient plaeu f«r an units nrucn 
mem facility. 

As Bonn government spokern 
Iricdliclm Osl noted, it cannot |ios«. k 
be given official approval. But wbji 
Iranian buyers simply go uiidergnHu 
leaving local "cells “ to handle print 
men I activities? 

I here could be no overlooking 11 k' 
eign policy damage the Federal Rep 1 
would sutler. Bonn would, for fasti? 
come into the US line of lire. 

America has repeatedly culled at df 
UN Security Council for an intcr/u^ 


uiuusiriKe. — w-x.w.nj council lor an inters**** 

Given this exacerbation of the situo- ^ mbn . rs ,° on ur,,,s supplies 
tion it cannot be said to be lakine . M has intervened in the GuW^ , 

when one wishes Mr Gorbachov renewal Sl ' s|,, c i '>usly monitoring if* Nolo 
strength after his leav^ „„,i . . ncrs loyalty. 



phase of modernisation in the 1 920s u *P r ^ Sfi| y forbids direct military ini 

what consequences political weaknesses no " ^ thc Gulf h V Bundeswehr. 
on *e part of the reformers and, jack of • — -- irM WWC J t ° s ? l . u P ™ 


, .. . muj.IBCK OI 

understanding on the pan of the Yi'esi can 
Christian Schmidt- H due r 

(Die Zcft, Hamburg, 2 October I U87) 


sets clear bounds to underwater terror. 
Last but not least, there is the big stick to 
«h.ch the United States resorted® when ,° 
caught Iranian minelayers in the act 
These moves increase the cost of fur- 
ther mmelaymg operations. But they 
will be of little use as long as Iraq pro- 
tected by Western flotillas 4 ! is allowed to 
continue bombing tankers. 

“Sp'Siis: ~- 

Josef Jaffa 

(.SbildcuiKhc Zcilung, Munich. 
■I'* September JvR?} 
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ment agency. Officially or unofftriallj.iM 
German .soil Bonn would have little tinu - 
in which to prevent irreparable dafnjp 
being done to the transatlantic alliantf- 

RuifJ.Schrddit 

(Kiclur Nachricliicn. 2 'i Scpivmbid^ 
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Schleswig-Holstein election scandal 
raises issue of political morality 


T' 1 "•■ '"' "r.'S" Ofrice has unxi, 
M d.inwl a rep, in j„ ,i, L . Ll>1| J 

/"".XII, i„ Teheran wax p | nnn 1 

ransler armx-pruearenrem Ej 
nom Frnntfun. Tht, 

wax haxe.l «n Amcriean imeflk.- 
sources. '■‘"I* 

The Independent, London, felt it 


The CDU and the Bavarian wing of the 
conservative union, the CSU, are in dis- 
pute following a run of bad elections be- 
ginning with the general election in 
January. The CDU sees the middle 
ground as the place where votes can be 
won back. The CSU says this strategy is 
precisely Ihe wrong one. In this article 
for Deutsches Allgemeines Son n tags- 
hlatt, Rudolf GrosskopfT looks at the 
conservative dilcmniu and how ii relates 
to the smear-campaign charges in last 
month's election in Schleswig-Holstein. 
GrosskopfT says that political morals lie 
at the heart of the matter and that, in 
contrast to some other countries, there 
is In Germany too little acceptance or 
political responsibility for scandal. 

T he meeting between the CDU and 
CSU delegations in the Bonn Chan- 
cellery was merely another demonstration 
of the lack of harmony between the two. 

The search by delegates for common 
ground revealed only that the causes of 
the conflict are deeper than in any previ- 
ous dispute. 

There is a paradoxical aspect: it is that 
the election performances of the conser- 
vatives are deteriorating at a time when 
intellectual circles are starting to dis- 
cover the appeal of conservative values. 

The poor showing in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein election last month when the ruling 
CDU was left in a position to keep power 
only with Ihe support of minoritv parties. 

The election was accompanied by the 
smear-campaign row in which a former 
member of the CDU enmpnign team. 
Reiner Pfeiffer, was alleged by Per Spie- 
gel to have admitted heading an attempt 
to discredit Bjorn Engholm. Ihc state 
SPD leader. 

Pt'differ’s doings would not have been 
necessary if the CDU had been certain of 
victory. 

Pfeiffer’s action was determined by a 
fear of defeat and not by the vindictive 
desires of one individual. 

It would be wrong for CDU and CDU 
politicians or conservative journalists to 



dismiss the Pfeiffer scandal as a mere re- 
gional faux pas. 

The public wants a detailed investiga- 
tion into, the background of the affair, 
even ffiouglf It ftaifses tlfat rhe admission 
of political errors and practical repent- 
ance are themselves regarded as wrong in 
this country. 

The CDU and CSU are very hesitant 
in this respect. 

The frantic search for a way out of the 
parliamentary stalemate in the Schleswig- 
Holstein slate assembly in Kiel, where 
the affair has thrown doubt over the fu- 
ture of the CDU government, threatens 
to distract public attention from the scan- 
dal itself. 

Premier Barschel should have resigned 
much earlier than he actually did (he 
stepped down on 25 September, The elec- 
tion was on 1 3 September and the story 
broke a few days before the election.). 

Whether he knew everything, nothing 
or just a few details about Pfeiffer's in- 
trigues is beside the point. If Mafia-style 


machinations exist in circles close io the 
government leader that leader must as- 
sume the political responsibility. 

Compared with English-speaking or 
Scandinavian countries there is still too 
little acceptance in the Federal Republic 
of the extent of this political responsibility 
and of the fact that this responsibility dif- 
fers substantially from the obligations of 
the heatl of an authority or company. 

The ciicumsiiincvs surrounding the first 
publication of allegations in the weekly 
news-magazine Per Spiegel may have been 
dubious. 

The magazine's editorial department 
should have taken more time to investigate 
the role of its controversial informant 
Reiner Pfeiffer, who, after all. was witness 
and culprit in one and the same person. 

Nevertheless, this docs not alter the 
fact his allegations have in the meantime 
been confirmed by others. 

Complaining about the activities of 
Per Spiegel and the other media is very 
much like blaming the murdered person 
for his murder instead oF the murderer. 

Although the method of simply turn- 
ing the tables is a very popular remedy 
for overcoming political scandals it 
seems particularly grotesque in this case. 

Some claim that the Spiegel revelations 
on the eve of the election distorted the 
election outcome. 

Others claim that Pfeiffer’s allegations 
were responsible for the improper elec- 
tion result. Both claims are impossible to 

H elmut Kohl tins heen Bonn Chancel- 
lor for five years: he might well still 
be Chancellor in another five years. 

Shortly after the FDP abandoned the 
SPD-FDP coalition in 1982 to join the 
CDU and CSU, the Social Democrat 
chairman at the time, Willy Brandi, 
warned that Kohl should not be understi- 
malcd. 

Since then, almost everyone seems to 
have got used to Kohl's manner of opera- 
tion. One notable example is Franz Joscr 
Strauss, the Bavarian Premier and head 
of the CSU, who persists in making caus- 
tic remarks about the Chancellor’s lead- 
ership qualities. 

Although Kohl has not been able to 
boost his reputation outside his party, he 
has demonstrated astonishing staying 
power. 

Although election defeats may be 
more and more shattering each time Kohl 
remains unperturbed. 

In spring next year the CDU will prob- 
ably lose its last major bastion, its abso- 
lute-majority in Baden- Wiirttemberg 

The dispute over tax reform, the cutt- 
ing of costs in the health system and the 
reform of the pensions scheme are bound 
to deter voters in Baden-Wiirttemberg. 

But the CDU can count on the FDP. 
Sometimes it even seems as if the CDU 
deliberately abandons ground to streng- 
then the FDP, to commit it even more to 
a coalition with the CDU and CSU, and 
thus eliminate rivals. 

Over the last five years Chancellor 
Kohl has demonstrated that he is an un- 
paralleled power-minded politician. 

He has not only understood how to en- 
sure the backing of the CDU. but has also 
pushed through everything he set out to do. 

Whether missile deployment or labour 
law amendments, the decision on Persh- 
ings or Erich Honecker's visit: Helmut 
Kohl has not yet been forced to make any 


prove. However, beyond all procedural 
and tactical considerations, the fairest 
and most just way of cleaning up the poli- 
tical mess in Schleswig-Holstein would 
be to hold fresh elections. 

The scandal is a further indication of 
how much political parties overestimate 
their significance. 

The Flick affair already revealed their 
extreme inclination to equate themselves 
with the state and to view ihe acquisition 
or retention of government power as an 
end in itself. 

Those who delude themselves that Ihe 
well-being of society ns a whole depends 
on their action all too readily regard ille- 
gal means of securing essential funds as 
quite legal. 

Although the excesses in Schleswig- 
Holstein are more extreme they are 
equally symptomatic. 

Both Watergate and “Spiegelgate” are 
marked by Ihe same patterns of thought. 

This touches on the heart of the mat- 
ter: political morals. 

Even the tenth or twentieth political 
scandal should not encourage us to ac- 
cept politics as a field in which greater 
moral laxity exists than in everyday life. 

The particularly applies to the Chris- 
tian Democrats. For reasons of political 
survival they must broach the question of 
morality much more conscientiously than 
they have done so far. 

Opinion pollsters maintain that the 
traditional structures of political loyalty 


Staying power 
- Kohl’s 
great strength 

substantial changes to his political objec- 
tives. 

Past experience, therefore, would sug- 
gest that the coalition will be able to push 
through the tax reform package. 

The general impression, however, is of 
a disunited mob rather than an efficient 
government. 

The way in which decisions are taken 
is responsible for the image created by 
Helmut Kohl and his party colleagues. 

The early days of the Kohl “era” were 
marked by the attempt to obtain an am- 
nesty on donations to political parties 
and the Wdrner-Kiessling affair instead 
of the promised fundamental intellectual 
and moral change. 

■ — .The-, allegations. in-£ahJqswig-HoJsteJn 
have come at a lime when people had 
started to forget these embarrassments 
and siip-ups. 

Politics in Bonn, it would seem, has 
degenerated into tactical manoeuvrings. 
Parlies no longer try to win the support 
of voters through convincing policies, 
serious discussion and plausible direc- 
tives, but by classifying and categorising 
voters according to various “camps”. 

The period since the general election 
in January has been taken up with end- 
lessly long, and in some cases meaning- 
less, coalition negotiations and the dis- 
pute over the inevitable decision for a 
double zero solution and for the removal 
of the Pershing 1 A missiles. 

The tax reform package seems unlikely 
to turn into a political success for the 
coalition. 


3 


and affinity are gradually disintegrating. 
In other words, more and more voters 
base decide on criteria other than habit. 

So it could be said that values are be- 
coming more and not less significant. 
Here, the CDU/CSLI have some catching 
lip to do. 

Contrary to what used to be said, 
these parties and their Chancellor have 
allowed activities to be guided by the 
pragmatic dictates of day-to-day politics. 

This, of course, is essential, but it is not 
enough. 

Scandals of the kind in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein threaten to leave the party lagging 
far behind yardsticks demanded by the 
electorate. 

The daily newspaper Nette Ziircher 
Zeitimg „ which is certainly not anti-con- 
servative, says that the “in every way dis- 
reputable affair” may deal si severe blow 
to Kohl's reputation. 

It says “Barschel’s resignation may one 
day prove to have been a decisive set- 
back” for the CDU anti CSU. 

Both parlies would be making n great 
mistake if they try to dismiss this scandal 
as just a northern German problem. 

They cannot afford to let the FDP as- 
sume the role of the Mr Clean of Poli- 
tics. but must show that they know the 
affair is a serious matter and are willing 
to act. 

They must do more than discuss who 
made nasty remarks, why the farmers 
have turned their backs on the conser- 
vative parties and why there is slid no 
ban on the wearing of masks at dem- 
onstrations. 

A broader discussion is needed on the 
parties’ public image. The affair in Schles- 
wig-Holstein could and should play a ma- 
jor part . Rudolf Grossk opff 

(Dcuischi-s Allgemeines Snnniagshlnu, 
Hamburg. 4 O ember l')K7> 


Too many people feci that the govern- 
ment gives with one hand and lakes away 
with the other. 

For many years the coalition's promise 
to take a serious look nt the reduction of 
public debt was its iiidisputed political 
capital. Today, the coalition runs the risk 
of gambling this away. 

The overall impression is of hopeless 
discord between the CSU and FDP, the 
CDU and CSU. and between Kohl and 
Strauss. 

Helmut Kohl has never managed to as- 
sert his authority via professional exper- 
tise and thus overcome or defuse the 
conflicts which inevitably arise in every 
coalition. 

On the contrary, the impression of 
spreading inertia and an attempt by all 
coalition politicians to promote their 
own image at the expense of others 
covers up almost everything else. 

This explains why neither the Pershing 
decision nor the successful Deutschland- 
politik nor Honecker's visit to Bonn have 
paid off for.Kohl 

The pressure for domestic and foreign - 
policy continuity proved greater than 
could be expected following election pro- 
mises. 

By exaggerating the significance of the 
ban on wearing masks at demonstrations 
the FDP has also jammed on the brakes 
in the coalition. 

The number of people disappointed by 
Bonn’s policies during the Kohl era has 
grown. Many people dislike what politi- 
cal parties have to offer. 

The number of unemployed persons is 
increasing, and for Ihe first time in 20 
years a right-wing extremist has got a seat 
in a state assembly (Bremen). 

So far, thank God, no rabble-rouser has 
appeared to try and soak up the potential 
of the disappointed. Adria „ Zielcke 

(SiiutgjrierZeitunj, 1 October 1V87) 
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T he Social Democrats are in the pro- 
cess of drawing up a major policy 
reappraisal. They arc sounding out a 
wide body of opinion and will present 
the results to an extraordinary party 
conference next year. 

Members of flic public, irrespective 
of parly-political affiliation, have been 
invited to take pari in the debate. 

About J 50 people from all walks of 
public life will scrutinise the draft 
which, once it is finalised, will replace 
the party's J 959 Godesberg manifesto 
(when it was decided to abandon the 
aim of stale ownership of industry). 

The party leader. Hans-Jochen Vog- 
el, explains the breadth of involvement 
in the task by saying that "it would be 
arrogant nnd foolish not to use the crea- 
tive potential of the country." 

He says a reforming party such as the 
SPD must be measured much more than 
conservative parties by its manifesto. 

Taking a swipe 


As a former mayor of Munich, the 
Bavarian capital, the SPD leader is un- 
able to resist the temptation to lake a 
verbal swipe nt the CSU, which has 
reigned supreme in Bavaria for 30 
years. 

He said: “Whether the CSU even has 
a manifesto is a question most CSU 
members will be unable to answer off- 


■ POLITICS 

Which way do we go now? The SPD 


collects i< 

“Tile mere projection of existing con- 
ditions is no longer enough to reveal the 
shape of things to come. Only by change 
will we be able to take into (he future 
what wc fee) to be worth maintaining 
and preserving." 

Herr Eppler said that was a task 
framed in diametrical opposition to the 
aims outlined in the Godesberg mani- 
festo. 

In 1959 the SPD had been able to en- 
visage the future as a slightly modified 
projection of existing conditions. 

Once the idea of carrying on as be- 
fore had been realised to amount to a 
blindness to reality, the party must 
redefine its intentions no matter how 
staunchly it might stand by Godesberg 
fundamentals. A manifesto must be 
"sufficiently fearless to motivate people 
' yet remain firmly rooted in reality.” 

Herr Eppler felt the most difficult 
task was probably that of “linking the 
pole of utopia with the pole of everyday 
political practice.” 

Herr von Weizsacker felt this was all 
true, "word for word." If it were realised 
in detail a new manifesto on this basis 


for a new 



prevailed,” he said. “That Is the problem 
of today’s SPD. The crisis faced by the 
party is a consequence of its historic 
victory." 

Herr von Weizsacker illustrated this 
assertion with a flashback to the history 
of liberalism. 

When liberal principles began to pre- 
vail, conservatives took up and en- 
dorsed liberal demands. 

In taking up the liberal legacy they 
had accelerated the demise of the liberal 
movement. 

The Social Democrats had undergone 
a similar course of events, he said, once 
they realised that welfare state objec- 
tives could only be achieved in a parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

In conjunction with the capitalist bu- 
siness community conservative puriics 
had also endorsed this principle. 

The victory of the welfare-state 


manifesto 

sense of behaviour, figures of speeA 
mul patterns of thought . 

In Third World countries, in contrast 
primitive capitalist conditions as dt 
scribed by Friedrich Engels in the mid- 
I9ih century mainly continued because 
they lacked the democratic fra me wort 
which alone made possible a solution o] 
social issues. 

Herr von Weizsiicker sees aspects; 
unemployment in this context tti 
Many proposals to eliminate unempl 
rnent foundered, he said, on the aq. 
ment that if they were implemented th 
would make German products less con 
pelitive in the world market. 

In the world market welfare states be- 
haved as though they were nothing but 
competitors — and rivals who tended to 
"batten down the hatches.” Worldwide 
instability could ensue, with, corre- 
sponding repercussions for the rich 
countries. 


Courage 


i 


hand.” 

The fundamental platform debate was 
managed by Erltard Eppler, deputy chair- 
man of the SPD's manifesto commission, 
and Carl Friedrich von Weizsiicker, the 
scientist and philosopher. 

Herr von Weizsacker, invited to com- 
ment as a non-party critic, was initially 
in full njc»r»»pmpnt with lhi» t^npf Hp-rr 
Eppler extrapolated from the draft: 


could count on his "emphatic approval.” 

He summarised the difficulties the 
SPD is experiencing in gaining sufficient 
electoral support despite embracing 
principles acknowledged to be right, 
putting them in a nutshell that was as 
emphatically approved by some mem- 
bers of the audience as it was rejected 
hv nrher* 

“The Social Democratic principle has 


principle in the industrialised world, 
Weizsacker said, had swept Social Dem- 
ocrats in these countries into the throes 
of a crisis by making it more difficult for 
them to find voters. 

Classic problems had been solved, 
but not pressing issues of economics, 
ecology and foreign affairs in the sha- 
dow of the nuclear threat or. for ilini 
matter, of culture in the comprehensive 


G latmost, the Soviet policy of open- 
ness, is merely a demagogic way of 
trying to shake out the lethargy from the 
mass of the Soviet people, says n former 
Bonn ambassador to Moscow. . • « i , ■ . 

Jdrg Kui! told a meeting of the Kurt SCCptlCal iiDOUt glaSllOSt 

Schumacher Foundation that truth in 1 ° 


Former Bonn envoy in Moscow 


the Soviet Union was still a rationed 
commodity. 

The Soviet Union faced bigger handi- 
caps to reform thon China, he said. Chi- 
na was ethically more uniform, it had no 
satellite countries and had been under 
Communist rule For only half the time 
Russia had. 

The Soviet Union wanted closer lies 
with the European Community, but its 
policy was unchanged in Afghanistan, 



Africa and Central America and it did 
not want substantial improvements in 
relations' with Bonn'. 

Herr Kastl, who returned from Mos- 
cow earlier this year, dealt widely with 
“restructuring,” or perestroika, in the 
Soviet Union. 

He felt nothing more had yet been ac- 
complished than a start to technical, as 
opposed to structural reforms — and 
the going was slow. 

In addition to resistance within the 
Soviet Union, 'especially by incompe- 
tent managerial cadres whom Mr Gorb- 
achov feels “lack the desire to learn how 
to work,” Herr Kastl referred to handi- 
caps that are less frequently mentioned. 

The Soviet Union, he said, was much 
more strongly handicapped than Com- 
munist China in tackling reforms. 


It was a colonial empire with un- 
solved national minority problems, 
whereas China was ethnically much 
more uniform. 

Unlike China, it had to bear its satel- 
lites in mind, and it had spent “twice as 
long as China in the communist strait- 
jacket.” 

Last but not least, there was powerful 
tension in the Soviet Union between a 
domestic cultural inferiority complex 
and an external sense of mission. “The 
Chinese believe less and are stronger on 
action,” he said. 

He was even more sceptical about the 
policy of glasnost, or purported open- 
ness. It was nothing more than a dema- 
gogic means of achieving the strategic 
target of shaking up the lethargic masses 
in the Soviet Union. 

Truth continued to be strictly ra- 
tioned. Herr Kastl warned about “new 
thinking” in Soviet foreign policy. 

it might, he said, be the new style of 
Soviet diplomacy, but the classic dual 
strategy by which class struggle, and the 
struggle for peace were seen as links in a 
chai n had not been abandoned . 

Soviet foreign policy was conducted 
in a much suaver manner. Soviet diplo- 
mats no longer said “nyet.” . 

Soviet foreign policy was ready for 
closer ties with the European Commun- 
ity, - it canvassed for an Asian security 
conference and it was “knocking at the 
gateway to Gatt.” 


But Soviet policy was unchanged in 
Afghanistan, Africa and Central Ameri- 
ca, and Moscow had no intention of 
really substantial improvements in rel- 
ations with Bonn. 

Federal President Richard von 
Weizsacker had been hosted in Moscow 
“correctly, but not in a winsome manner." 

Herr Kastl felt Mr Gromyko had lost 
all influence on Soviet foreign policy, 
but as an old bureaucrat he fell in his 
element as chairman of the presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet, or head of state. 

He had more respect Mr Gromyko’s 
successor as Foreign Minister, Mr She- 
vardnadze. 

Mr Shevardnadze had pored over the 
files obsessively so that he had been sur- 
prisingly quick to emerge as a fully- 
fledged Foreign Minister. 

Herr Kastl was guarded in his answer 
to the query whether the Soviet Union 
could be lent any outside assistance in 
its process of restructuring, The oppor- 
tunities were strictly limited. 

He said Mr Gorbachov must not only 
be taken at his word, as Bonn Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genschcr re- 
commended; he must also be measured 
by the yardstick of hjs actions. 

It was too early yet to do so. He for one 
wished the Soviet leader all the best in his 
bid to make the Soviet Union a more hu- 
mane and more reliable partner. 

(Frankfurter Allgemcinc Zcirung 
fur Deutschland, 25 September 1987) 


Herr von Weizsiicker would like to 
see more courage, a more dramatic 
portrayal ol these circumstances and 3 
contribution toward world awareness 
of the wcllarc-Male principle. 

He feels domestic unemployment is 
due in part to conditions in many 
Third World countries. 

In its vifoiifc to tuplitcc nuclear 
er by ttltermuive energy sources Her 
von Wcizsrickor, a distinguished tm 
lenr physicist, called on the SIM) K 
start by calling for a drastic increase it 
energy prices — even though nuiuiriffl 
might not like the idea. 

Johann Strasser, a member of lb 
SPD's maniiesto commission, and & 
grid Skurpelis-Spcrk, a Bavarian 5ft 
member of the Bundestag, were il ; 
most emphatic opponents of his iluV’ 
af the victory of the Social Democrat 
principle. 

They argued that issues of social j** 
ticc and distribution of power had not. 
by any means, yet been solved Tra ?f 
unionists complained of a lack ui v$»- , 
arity. 

Herr von Weizsiicker said ' va5 
prepared to agree that shortcoming* 
existed in these sectors. 

But the small print of a manifesto 
(hat is expected to combine "fearless* 
ness" and “utopian courage" with P rac ' 
licahlc proposals seems sure w P™ 
vide subject matter for discussion fw 
beyond the bounds of this initial Mu* 
nich platform debate. 

Professor Richard Lowcnihal. a fel- 
low-member of the SPD's manifesto 
commission, secs Herr Tippler's c fll1 
for unsparing analysis as "a risk of d e * 
picling the dangers of our age * tl0 ,0 ’ 
tally and so fuelling the fires of hoP e ‘ 
lessness ” 

The threat must not appear toj® 
greater than the solutions a roan# 5 
has to offer. 

Herr Eppler argues that P rec(,c 
ceived optimism borders oh the 
look held by CDU leader Helrj" 
Kohl, who "feds the world is in 
simply because he has become Ln 
cc,lor " HotfUnkenheit^ 

(Stutiguricr Zcliung. 19 September 
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It Is 25 years since a think-tank called 
Stl/iung Wlssenschqft and Polltlk (Sci- 
ence and Politics Foundation) was esta- 
blished. Its task is to provide informa- 
tion and ideas for others to develop and 
net on. Between 5 and 10 per cent of its 
commissions conic from the* Chancel- 
lor's Office, the Foreign Office and the 
Ministry of Defence. It is consulted by 
government Agencies, political parties, 
research institutes and the media. It has 
1 10 research posts and between 20 and 
30 posts for guest researchers. The in- 
stitute is a contnct for international ex- 
perts on security and political matters. 
It has produced more than 1,000 re- 
ports on topics such as security issues, 
East-West questions and international 
economic problems. Klaus Ritter, 68, is 
more than just its head: it was his i«lc» 
und has become his life's work, which 
he describes as “pushing open intellec- 
tual doors.” This article about the foun- 
dation and the man behind it is by Thco 
Sommer, editor of Die Zelt. 

F ew would guess that the head of the 
Science and Politics Foundation in 
Ebenhauscn, Klaus Ritter, is almost 69. 

He is still as erect and lean as the 
young infantry captain who returned 
from the war in 1945. 

He has retained the keen pensiveness 
of the law student in Marburg who 
wrote his doctoral thesis on natural law 
and legal positivism. 

And he is still spurred on by the same 
intellectual nervousness of the Harvard 
scholarship holder who. tutored by 
Henry Kissinger, pursued his inclina- 
tion to translate fundamental and intel- 
lectual ideas into workable forms. 

Although he is an unfamiliar figure to 
the West German public his country 
owes him a great deal. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Think-tank’s 25 years of 
‘opening intellectual doors’ 


The Science and Politics Foundation 
in Ebenhausen — his idea, his institu- 
tion and his lifewnrk — was set up 25 
years ago. 

The commemoration of this anniver- 
sary is one of the rare occasions on 
which Ritter has moved out of the wings 
and into the limelight of public interest. 

Ritter and his institute are almost bet- 
ter known internationally than in Ger- 
many itself. 

it has worked together with the Rand 
Corporation in Santa Monica, the Lon- 
don Institute of Strategic Studies and 
the Moscow Institute for International 
Economics and Politics. 

Quietly but insistently Ritter voices 
the interests and positions of Germany 
at international panel discussions, in 
study groups and seminars. He is a con- 
tact for many international foreign and 
security policy experts. 

in the world of the think tanks which 
provide political decision-makers with the 
information they need. Ritter has esta- 
blished a research institute of high renown. 
His advice and his fellow researchers are 
held in high esteem in Bonn. 

The strange thing is that, although the 
institute has often adopted controver- 
sial stances during the past 25 years, it 
has never been accused of party- politi- 
cal bias. 

“We’re not indifferent when it comes 
to subject matter," Ritter explains. "But 
we are party-politically neutral. I'm not 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed and objective information Is what you need if you are 
to hold your own on politics and world affaire: facta on which 
to base your own political viewpoint. 

Aussenpolitik, the quarterly foreign affairs review, gives you 
facts at first hand for an annual DM50 plus p8ip. 
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interested in left-wing or right-wing, the 
main thing is that the subject matter is of 
n high standard." 

A further surprising phenomenon is 
that the institute has never been the vic- 
tim of a press mud-slinging campaign. 

As Ritter points out: "In 25 years 
we’ve never been in Der Spiegel". 

The first politicians to become mem- 
bers of the foundation’s council were 
Kurt Birrenbnch, Thomas Dchler and 
Herbert Wchner (they were later joined 
by Helmut Schmidt). 

The foundation committee also in- 
cluded Werner Heisenberg, Georg 
Picht, Cnrl-Friedrich von Weizsacker, 
Hellmut Becker and Theodor Schieder. 

They helped ensure that the founda- 
tion steered dear of party-political con- 
straints. The foundation’s research in- 
stitute still assumes sole responsibility 
for its research activities. 

Only five to ten per cent of its activit- 
ies are commissioned by the Federal 
Chancellery, the Bonn Foreign Office 
and the Bonn Defence Ministry. 

The rest is independent albeit poli- 
tics-related research, even though nine- __ 
tenths of the institute's funds (total bud- ” 
get in 1987: roughly DM Urn plus be- 
tween DMlm and DM 1.5m “outside 
funds”) is provided by the budget of the 
Federal Chancellery. 

Right from its inception the institute 
has pursued an overriding goal. 

The administration, Ritter argued, 

#&&&$& - 
lie consensus and often become bogged 
down in their own simplifying slogans; 
the media try to promote greater public 
awareness of existing problems and exert 
an influence on power structures*, and the 
scientific community would like to be 
viewed as a God of truth. 

What is missing is an element which 
does not fight for certain views, but 
which tries to make it clear what is nt 
stake and what is needed, that is, an ele- 
ment which provides perspectives. 

Henry Kissinger and Professor Arnold 
Wolfers strongly urged Ritter in America 
in 1960 to create such an element “in or- 
der to overcome the Humboldtian detach- 
ment from power and bridge the gap be- 
tween science and politics." 

Many experts in the Federal Republic 
of Germany had similar ideas, for exam- 
ple, Wilhelm Cornides at the Gesells- 
chaft fur Auswdrtige Politik, the political 
sciences doyen in Freiburg, Arnold 
Bergstrasser, and politicians from var- 
ious parties. 

■The Cold War was coming to an end; 
Kennedy and Khrushchev drew up the 
first arms control agreements; the first 
detente stimuli emanated from Gerhard 
Schroder's “politics of movement" and 
the Nato’s Harmel Report. 

Ritter’s Science and Politics Foundation 
was set up during this period — initially as 
a private-law foundation in 1962 and then 
as a research institution in 1965. 

Klaus Ritter was the institute's direc- 
tor right from the start. 

Before he became an active-service 
officer Ritter had set up the department 
in the Wehrmacht's Supreme Command 
responsible for analysing the strength 
and state of the Soviet armed forces. 

After obtaining his doctorate he be- 
came a member of Gehlen’s intelligence 
service and head of the service's depart- 
ment for political evaluation. 


After leaving the intelligence service 
and setting up the Ebenhausen founda- 
tion he disliked referring to his previous 
activities for fear that some might re- 
gard the institute as a mere extension of 
the Federal Intelligence Service. 

To begin with, a former villa belong- 
ing to a textiles industrialist on n scc- 
iudcd park estate housed the founda- 
tion’s facilities. 

A library annexe was added, followed 
by a research wing and then a confer- 
ence building with a canteen. 

Klaus Ritter must have often felt tike 
Laocoon in his struggle with the serpent 
of bureaucracy in Bonn and Munich. 

Two Gobelins from the House of Sa- 
voyen decorate the stairwell, one depicting 
two knights in armour and the other Ar- 
iadne and Theseus, an allegory to the rela- 
tionship between science and politics. 

Ritter elucidates the deeper meaning: 
“The task of science is to help politics 
find its way out of the labyrinth in which 
it repeatedly gets lost.” 

The n mount of research material in 
the institute increased as the institute 
expanded. 

Gone are the days of the Humboldt 
card index system. Over 135,000 litera- 
ture references ami 10,000 factual ref- 
erences are now computer-filed. 

There Jtre now 110 research posts at 
the institute. In addition, there are regu- 
larly between 20 and 30 guests: post- 
graduate trainees, scholarship holders 
and research professors. 

Ritter managed to obtain the highest 
security authorisations for many col- 
leagues, in some cases the highest clear- 
ance iever'Atomal". 

He insisted that “we can only advise 
the government properly if we are on un 
equal footing. This means: an identical 
level of information." 


series. 

Its assessments -arc consulted by gov- 
ernment agencies, parliamentary part- 
ies, research institutes and editorial de- 
partments. 

During the past 25 years the insti- 
tute's 12 workgroups have compiled 
more than 1 ,1)00 studies. 

At least n quarter of these concen- 
trated on security policy topics, (he rest 
of general East-West questions, interna- 
tional economic problems nnd develop- 
ments outside of Europe. 

The experts from the Ebenhausen in- 
stitute are much sought-after speakers 
for scientific congresses. 

They are impartial in both ideological 
and parly-political terms, pluralism be- 
ing the operative word. 

Ritter was brought up in what used to 
be called the “Oerman educated classes”. 

His father was a theologian, one uncle 
a specialist in Middle Eastern and 
oriental studies and another the histori- 
an Gerhard Ritter. 

Philipp Melanchton is one. of this pro-, 
testant family’s most prominent ancestors! 
Although his parents opposed the Nazis 
he was in uniform for eight years. 

Even before Stalingrad a Baltic offi- 
cer warned him that the war was already 
lost. Ritter knew many members of the 
German resistance, including Stauffen- 
berg, Merz, Stieff and von dem Bussche. 

In 1944 his regimental comrade Ri- 
chard von Weizsacker told him that 
there was “something in the air”. 

On the day of the assassination at- 
tempt on Hitler (20 July) Ritter was en- 
gaged in defensive military action on the 
Baltic Sworbe peninsula. 

Although he knew that everything 
was at stake in Berlin he also realised 
that he had to keep on fighting to get his 
troops out of the Russian encirclement. 

Continued on page 12 
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O nce there were53,U0Umen employ- ■ THF lA/nPI^CODrc 
cd in 22 mines in Essen. Now there * * WORKFORCE 
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are no mines. When the Inst colliery 
closed, a final 1,100 miners were made 
redundant. 

High hopes were placed on the capac- 
ity of high tech to provide alternative em- 
ployment, and 250 jobs have been creat- 
ed at great expense in a highly subsidised 
Essen technology centre. 

But none of the new jobs are likely to 
be suitable for ex-miners. It is much the 
same for unemployed steelworkers, 
mostly semi-skilled — certainly not in Es- 
sen or within commuting distance. 

That is the position in the Ruhr, and it 
is much the same in the Saar, in northern 
Bavaria, in Lorraine. Luxembourg, the 
Liege basin in Belgium, in Italy and in 
French steel towns. 

All are areas where billions in taxpay- 
ers’ money has been ploughed into com- 
panies that would otherwise be stony , 
hroke — and their staff out of work. 

The situation in the steel industry is no \ 
better than it is down the mines. Coal and fl 
steel are long in the tooth and no longer v 
sufficiently innovative to create a de- j, 
mand for surplus output. s 

There once was a time when chemicals f, 
refined from coal seemed sure to be n rr 
growth industry. It was swamped by inex- 
pensive oil 30 years ngo. s j 

New grade of steel arc constantly be- w 
ing developed, but they do not conipens- st 
ate for the decline in turnover of boiler si 


High tech no solution to unemployment 
from closed mines and steelworks 


plate and sectional steel. That is why 
there enn be no real hope of setting up 
new production facilities on the site of 
disused steelworks. 

What could possibly be manufactured 
there that is not already manufactured at 
less expense elsewhere? 

Coni and steel workers are not re- 
newed for mobility. Many of them took 
up tempting off its to buy their homes in 
the Ruhr. They are now unsaleable, and 
mortgage payments have to be met. 

Others, especially miners, have for 
generations enjoyed the privilege of pep- 
percorn rents based on generous housing 
subsidies. Then there are those who 
argue that work ought to be provided 
where people live. This odd idea stands 
in sLrange contrast to the facts of life 
since Adam and Eve. People hnvc always 
felt moving lo where the jobs were was a 
matter of course. 

A trio of experts has been commis- 
sioned by the European Community to 
work out how nearly 30 million tonnes of 
steel production capacity can best be 
shut down — with the loss of 80,()U0 jobs. 


including nearly 35.000 in Germany. The 
programme of closures can only hope to 
work if Brussels specifics for years in 
come just how much steel each works 
may produce. 

Production quotas are to be freely ne- 
gotiated. and without irksome govern- 
ment intervention. That may make it eas- 
ier to finance closures and redundancy 
payment schemes, but the free trade in 
quotas cannot guarantee there will be no 
surplus to requirements. 

Thyssen, for instance, has two boiler 
plate works. For years demand has, to 
sny the least, been slack for heavy. o r 
boiler plate. Both works are deep in debt. 

One works, in Hatiiiigcii. is to be shut 
down, axing 2,801) jobs. The other, in 
Duisburg, will benefit, as will its 2 5lHt 
payroll. 

One production capacity will iimleni- 


Minister warns of danger of 
coal production cuts 


and North 

■WRIuw-WMiphatan CDU leader 
Norbert Bliini has sent the Land Premi- 
ers an unusual open letter warning them 
against any further cutbacks in German 
coal output. 

In the Ruhr alone cuts already neces- 
sitated bv dec! in inn cnlm- : . . . 


sitated by declining sales will* inevitably nm "? “!i crna,ive »« roducii 
mean more short time and thousands of 5.S C . rn,an buy- 
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mean more short time and thousands of 
miners out of work. 

This adjustment, Herr Bliim wrote 
was proving difficult as it was. Any fur- 
ther cuts would run the risk of “disturb- 
ing the social peace." He called on the 
Lander to dcmonstraic solidarity. 


J. f tK,r re inipnscd - nower utilities 
feel t lu.tr long-term commitments would 
be in jeopardy. 

They arc committed to buying fixed 
quantities of German coal until I 995 
ui if their subsidies arc reduced they 
see no alternative to reducing the 

iirnmmt . * 


That would not only breach the pres- 
ent contract and bring a number of pits 
lo the brink of ruin. It would also jeo- 
pardise any prospect of further arrange- 
ments beyond 1995. b 

Hie utilities see no possibility of in- 
f-v consum- 


The German mining industry badly e^rThcv'farrn^ Clinsum ' 

needs it. Since oil prices plummeted trir f ,hrertl l,f CII, -price dec- 
mining coal has ceased to be profitable German^ J mporli from France, and 
which is, frankly, hardly surprising. ' WghTr ratef^ “ aIready char S cd 
Mining coal several hundred metres where han com P cmors elsc- 

underground at a high cost in terms of iq Rprch 

manpower and materials cannot possi- it hZ ? sb , dU> lhe mine ™* union, feels 

Wy be as inexpensive as oS iushina L * ^ so,ulit >" to thc dilemma, 

from a well or brown coal mined open- nu»nM| O * J0Sa u IS a lran!ii,ional arrnnge- 
cast by bucketwheel dredgers P ei ? f !° curh n “clear power and step up 

The figures tell a plain tale'. Imported COa, '[; red .P OW€ r output, 
coal currently costs DM85 to DM 1 00 hJ U 01011 , is °PP osed lo a swift shut- 


_ w . — - tmc. imported 

coal currently costs DM85 to DM 100 f ” r ''“" vu tu “ aw, “ *nui- 

per tonne, as against the price nearly n of nucl ®. ar P ower s * a ^ons because 
three times higher that is paid or e a c T b,nalion of Ionian atomic 

man power station coal F U energy and high-cosi coal-fired power 

Coal-fired power stations can oniv af- ° n l? Way to averl disaster for the 

ford to. buy Germnn u *' n,lon| y ai mining industry, 
man electric tu eeause Ger- Power utilities are nnnntxH 


' — ‘•-uHi Decause Gpr- 

man electricity consumers pay a special 
surcharge to cover the cost P - 

bringing ii down to a level 
compete with oil or imported coal. 

aa b°™V oi ! prices hav * widened the 
gap and made even higher subsidies ne- 
cessary. Lander such as Bavaria or Low- . 
er Saxony, which have no coalfields of 
their own, are no longer prepared to 
play ball. 

Neither is Bonn Economic Affairs 
Minister Martin Bangemann. He envi- 
sages setting a ceiling to this subsidy ar- 
rangement. 


— / -- junni gjiiuuaiiy. 

Power utm.ies are opposed t0 lh e 
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iaea because it would increase costs. 
The Christian Democrats, at least in 
North Rhine- Westphalia, feel it is a fine 
idea. 

It is sure to have been raised at a 5 
October meeting in Bonn to discuss the 
coal situation. 

Supporters of atomic energy seem 
sure to have to agree to a compromise 
of some kind now the latest Prognos 
forecast on the consequences of a nuc- 
ear power phaseout has taken some of 
the wind out of their sails. 


term safeguards fur miners' jobs in the 
Ruhr arc not preferable - and fairer 
than financing even higher uncnmlov- 
ment. 1 - 

Oil is sure not lo stay as inexpensive 
as it is lor ever. Besides, is there not a 
case to be made out for the argument 
that the competitive aspect or c no rev 
aiieniaiives is overrated? 

If cost was the only consideration. 
France with its low-cost atomic energy 
woiilil be the world champion power ex- 
porter. 

11 isn ' L Hniinpowcr is definitely more 
important than inexpensive electric 
power. I( is badly needed to help solve 
Germany's coal problems. 

Josef Rathe 
iKnlncr Siatli-An/cigcr. 

C 'iilngnc. .1» Sc plum hi- r 

Union demands 
phase out of 
nuclear power 

A ‘ omic ener gy should only be used 
, for a transitional period as a means 
ot generating power, says the national 
executive nf OTV. the public service 
and transport workers’ union. 

Non-nuclear methods of electricity 
generation should be introduced “as 
soon as possible.” It did not say how 
long the transitional period should be. 

The OTV is the second- largest union 
in the DGB, Germany’s trades union 
confaleratlon. Its general secretary, 
Monika Wulf-Mathies. said at the end 
of July that she felt the 10-year period 
agreed by the SPD at its 1986 Nurem- 
berg party conference was unrealistic. 

The union calls strongly policy 

wTcce H CCel ' ra,e nuclear- frccener- 
gy. In coordination with the DGB and 


ahly lie scrapped, hut whether 
he enough to prevent surp| us " 
iiperjii mg losses remains lo | le sccn 
Wlmiever happens. Hath** h 
suddletl with serums social problems 

* I s ,"' ,N r-r v ,lB:r aeti m 

[(l Ruhr ami elsewhere. 

tl Genernus iiminciul provisions * 
and steel reilutulancicsc 

* . ‘ Republic and other cop 

j- tnc ?* 1 bm " lonc >' a 1 *** does not solver 
!- proh| cms faced by 50-year-old nr 
i- or «wlw»'rkor who is suddenly ihn- 

v out of work. 

ri Ml, J h ,n ‘ ,rc consideration must be ei. 

1 m ,h HV 1,5 mcaMj,l 8 | ‘ u »y employ tixe 
; 1 lU u?r * people out of voA 

r ^-—V-^-hcd a programme 
, hul hJ^imilnniies with the prewar pub- 
lie works schemes. 

l! !n reminiscent of public works, that 
is all. 1 1 iv voluntiiiy, an option, and not 
eoinpuKiuy. 

I.cgisliiiitui would probably need i 
amend ing to introduce similar schemes in 
Gciniany. but that ought surely to be the 
least of problems. 

Sueli pmgiumnics cost money, but in 
iHtardrooius and executive offices discus- 
■sion has been under way for months on 
who can and ought to contribute ho# 
much toward schemes of this kind. 

The trio of experts can hill be wished 
good luck. Their German predecessors, 
appointed in 1983, created a Mir with 
choir concentration and lationalisarion 

proposnls, tun link' came oi them. 

Viiliiiilly insuperable financed prt** 
lem.s were one handicap, with some sled 
companies deep in debt. Corporate cgt» 

ism was iinoi her. 

II the German steel “moderators" h&' 
been more successful u lew years ago | 
number of problems, at least iii ( ierin mi 
could have now been solved more read® 
and in a more humane manner. 

I.nt\t He trm 
(.Sutltlciilwlu- /i'ii line. MuilO 
-•I Si-jiIi-iiiIilT JWli 

Several thousand O l V members 
work in the atomic energy and pow f 
utility industries, so the union'* cxccu- 
live was called on lo pursue iiclW***#’ 
works and job training policies to ^ 
sure that structural change docs nc* 
bring unnecessary hardship on them. 

Priority must he given to continued 
employment by their existing employer 
or in other sectors of the energy industry. 

Energy supplies without nuclear power 
by the torn of the. century would be hotb 
feasible and create new jobs, according W 
a report commissioned by the Lund gov- 
ernment of North Rhine- Westphalia. 

The changeover could be made with- 
out loss of either economic, ecological or 
technological substance but, as Land 
Economic Affairs Minister Reimut Jo- 
chimsen noted, there is no wide-rangi!*! 
social consensus on the issue. 

So he felt a transitional arrangcmfi* 1 
might, subject to certain conditions. N 
tolerable. 

He made it clear there could be t® i 
question of a Land going it alone in ph* 
mg out nuclear power. The idea had bed 
mooted but was ruled out on legal ani 
political grounds. 

It would, in any case, not be in North 


-.n^, UWUIMWMIUi — - » puiiwu orren- punucai grounds. 

idea oHn tandaW) I altractive thou 8h the political and entren^ ^ that D .? WOU,d * in case, not be in N( 

CC ? ic power ma y be * taken without J decisions ^'^-Westphalia’s interest as an en( 

one is bound to wonder whether short- demands. ™ * d * ay ° n the un,on ’ s centre - ( ipa/r 

(Dcr Tagesspiegel, Berlin. 26 Sepicmhcr I 
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What everyone’s whipping boy, the IMF, 
can do — and what it can’t 


S taff at the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) are monetary and credit 
experts. Some are probably bureauc- 
rats. Their main role is helping others 
and fixing others' mistakes. 

IMF officials are not in a position to 
submit ready solutions of the world's 
economic woes to the joint annual meet- 
ing of the IMF and the World Bank. 

The 151-member IMF may be criti- 
cised. especially by developing coun- 
tries, lor its lough credit terms, but cri- 
tics must remember what the IMF is 
supposed to do, what its role is and 
what role it on no account ought to play. 

Look at what happened in 1929, 
when countries, including the industria- 
lised world, infected each other with the 
toxic bacillus of tariff barriers as their 
foreign exchange reserves were steadily 
depleted. 

In those days there was no interna- 
tional body with an auxiliary role such 
as the IMF’s, so to avoid any repetition 
of the bitter consequences and to lend 
the world out of the Depression men 
such ns Keynes hit on the idea of setting 
up the two Bretton Woods organis- 
ations, the IMF and the World Bank. 

But that was later, in 1944, shortly 
before the end of the war. A country 
that ran into balance-of-paymems diffi- 
culties was never again to be forced to 
close its borders entirely to imports. 

So the IMF is not a development aid 
institution. It stages temporary relief 


Clouds over world's economy 
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operations but aims mainly at eliminat- 
ing the causes of ba la nce-of- payments 
difficulties and thereby at ensuring that 
loans are repaid. 

That brings us to the IMF’s terms, 
which have come in for such trenchant 
criticism. They are anything but rigid 
and inflexible. They are subject to 
change, and so they ought to be. 

The Fund has been known to respond 
to structural changes in the internation- 
al economy. 
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Credit facilities have, for instance, 
been provided to bankroll buffer stocks 
of tin, cocoa, rubber and sugar. Finan- 
cial assistance is also lent in cases where 
export earnings are structurally hit, and 
these are just two instances. 

Yet in both cases terms are indispens- 
able, and they are unpopular, which is 
why governments are fond of casting the 
IMF as the scapegoat, at least for dom- 
estic consumption, especially as it is lo- 
cated in Washington, D.C., the capital 

I ff! 

asmuch ns the capitalist countries do in- 
deed control the IMF. Voting rights 
correspond lo the paid-up quotas held 
by member-countries, plus periodic in- 
creases in IMF capital. . 

The industrialised countries are the 
main quota-holders. Because of the 
serious financial problems of so many, 
especially developing, countries the 
IMF is understandably keen to incrense 
its quotas yet again. 

They were last increased at the end of 
March from 6 1 billion SDRs to 90 billi- 
on, the SDR, or special drawing right, 
being equivalent to Si .29 or DM2.34. 

It was doubtful at the time of writing 
whether nn increase would be agreed in 
Washington this time round. The US 
budget deficit does not encourage the 
United States to replenish IMF or 
World Bank funds. 

America used to be much more gen- 
erous, but nowadays it tends to leave 

Background - 

T he IMF lends funds of its own. an'd 
its behaviour influences the readi- 
ness of commercial banks and public- 
sector creditors to maintain or extend 
existing credit commitments. 

As debtor countries often have to 
fulfil strict conditions before the IMF 
will bale them out the fund is often 
criticised as an international econom- 
ic policy policeman. 

In the past five years it has been 
successful in negotiating debt resche- 
duling terms to avert the catastrophe 
of a major debtor, such as Brazil or 
Mexico, defaulting. 

The IMF was set up in 1944 at the 
Bretton Woods conference with the 
initial aim of establishing a widely- 


the IMF and the World Bank high and 
dry. 

In theory quotas are subject lo re- 
view at least every five years to bring 
them into line with international econ- 
omic growth, the pace of which has, in- 
cidentally, declined. 

Growth in the Federal Republic of 
Germany was a mere 0.8 per cent in 
the second quarter of 1987, but Ger- 
many trailed other, comparable coun- 
tries where growth rales ranged from 
2.4 lo four per cent. 

Washington can promptly remind 
Bonn that it ought to be doing more to 
boost growth, but even though growth 
may not be explosive, many newly-in- 
dependent states would dearly like, for 
obvious reasons, to draw on the Fund. 

In the 1950s little call was made on 
IMF resources, which were then for a 
while so readily accessible that they 
were overused to defend fixed but un- 
realistic exchange rates, transforming 
the IMF into an international inflation 
machine. 

This role was particularly encou- 
raged by the introduction of special 
drawing rights, an artificial interna- 
tional currency launched in 1970. 

Money was first printed on a grand 
scale but the machine has now been 
largely switched off, arguably too 
abruptly and certainly at an inconve- 
nient juncture. 

Additional SDRs on a scale the IMF 
might like will definitely not be created 
in Washington. 

The SDR has emerged as the main 
IMF unit of account, its value based on 
a basket of five currencies, the dollar, 
the deutschemnrk, sterling, the French 
franc and lhe yen. 

The IMF is not a supra-governmen- 

which Western commercial banks can 
fob off the risk of Third World sover- 
eign debts either. 

The banks would dearly like to hive 
off this risk, hut it must remain their 
own. 

Unwillingly and contrary to the in- 
tentions of its founding fathers, the 
IMF has, however, assumed Ihe role of 
moderator in coping with the debt cri- 
sis, which private trading in bills and 
paper can no longer handle. 

The IMF’s intermediary role may 
partly relieve the burden, but hard-hit 
debtor countries are unlikely to grow 
more solvent as a result. 

Import quotas may then have to be 
imposed after all, arguably a rerun of 
1929. All efforts would Then have been 
in vain. 

Franz Thoma 
(StiJdcutschtf Zell ling, 
Munich, 26 September 1987) 

based international monetary system 
v o«ce the Second World War-ivas- ■ 
over. 

By the terms of the IMF agreement 
members initially undertook to 
maintain fixed exchange rates, a pro- 
vision that had to be abandoned in 
spring 3 973. 

In 1978 the reality of flexible ex- 
change rates was legalised by an IMF 
that today has 151 members, includ- 
ing all leading Western industrialised 
countries except Switzerland. 

The joint annual meeting of the 
IMF and the World Bank has just 
been held in Washington, D.C. 

Next year’s meeting, a gathering of 
economic and financial policymakers 
and international financiers, will be 
held in Berlin (West). 

(Stmtganer Zeitung, 24 September 1987) 
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Genscher warns about the 
perils of protectionism 


. wjrtscHai^. UNb. £■-* 
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B onn Foreign Minister Hons-Die- 
irich Genscher helieves that trade 
has become a new dimension of foreign 
po/icy. T rade depunments in (lie diplo- 
mnn'c service are being strengthened. 

Genscher rarely misses a chance lo 
encourage businessmen 10 take notice 
of detente policy as far as possible. 

He told a meeting of economists in 
the Swiss alpine centre of Davos earlier 
this year that the industrial nations of 
the West now had the opportunity to 
work in cooperation with the economy 
ufa changing Soviet Union. 

On his return from the general assem- 
bly of the United Nations in New York, 
he said (he positive trends in relations 
between East and West were not limited 
(u disarmament. 

Genscher values highly the capabilit- 
ies of trade as a trail-blazer of political 
rapprochement. But he also knows that 
U governments step and use trade as a 
tool to achieve a particular end, the re- 
sult can rebound. 

He warned about the political-trade 
conflict between the United States and 
Europe and suid thui this would handi- 
cap the progress of momentum of East- 
West relations. And that would be fool- 
ishness of a high order. 

I lie common factors between Ameri- 
ca and Europe could also be damaged 
by protect ionisl tendencies in America 
and by the Americans' high budget defi- 
cit and the weakness of the dollar. 

Genscher made liis views about the 
protectionist throat known to Vice-Pre- 
sident George Bush, who is louring Eu- 
rope. 

This month Genscher is going to Am- 
erica, where he is lo address a meeting 
in St Paul, Minnesota. 

The state lies in the heartland of Am- 
erica. Many farming lobbies arc calling 
for more protectionism. And Genscher 
will be warning against the conse- 
quences of such action. 

He will also take the opportunity to 
reassure Americans about the West 
German attitude to the USA- USSR 
arms-negotiations. West German for- 


eign policy is behind the American 
Wesi-EaM initiative and Genscher will 
no doubt refer to agreements which 
have been made between Bonn and Na- 
lo ns evidence of Bonn's approval. 

Even such supposed or intentional 
misunderstandings could endanger (he 
international convergence of the alli- 
ance. As a result he probably will con- 
.svinnsfv keep an upon mind to see if he 
cannot after all recognize reasons for 
American unease, and if they might not 
be attributable lo the West German gov- 
ernment. 

Genscher will communicate the ur- 
gent need to dove- lair Western foreign 
policy with the EEC. 

If as planned the European domestic 
market should be realised by 1992, then 
Genscher realises the .necessity Tor fur- 
ther rapprochement in the fields of 
economics, finance and currency policy. 
Footholds which have been made by 
finance ministers in Copenhagen have 
to be carried over to other fields. 

Genscher leaves one in no doubt iliui 
he would like to see more cooperation 
ill the area of technology, whether with- 
in the framework of Eureka or EEC re- 
search programmes, and in the area of 
security, which should be given momen- 
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Tea for two. Herr Genscher (left) and US vice-president Oonr„ D » k 
talks with a working breakfast in Bonn. P ° * Q orfl0 Bush start 

t Photo: rff. 


turn via the West European Union. All 
individual areas should he united under 
a common European foreign policy, 
which should then fit into a coherent in- 
terdependent overall Western foreign 
policy, in order to reach the desired le- 
vel of dynamism and to fruitfully influ- 
ence West-Easi relationships. 

The Foreign Minister recognises a 
special responsibly of the German Vol- 
i/ik, which in his opinion grew in reputa- 
tion in East and West, after the Pershing 
I -A decision, in hringing about an inte- 
grated European foreign policy. 

On 1 January 1 9X8, West Germany 
will take over the presidency of the 
EEC. This phase should be used intens- 


S mce the world recession in 1 9X(t, more 
ami more countries have found econ- 
omic sanctuary by resorting to iion-iarifr 

restrictions such ur import quouut or v a? 

luniary reduction agreements. 

Much intervention is directed against 
imports from developing countries or 
new industrial stales - above all against 
imports of steel, textiles, agricultural 
and electrical products. 

^ T he fact Mint the economic costs of this 
new protection ism" outweighs any benef- 
its. has been known for a long lime. But it 
still remains irresistible to some. 

The full extent of the danger which 
could arise from this serious develop- 
ment is still being underestimated. This 
has been confirmed recently in various 
studies by the World Bank. 

They concluded that no developing 
country can, in view of today's world 
economic interdependence, withdraw 
from the basic conditions which have 
been established by the big seven lead- 
ing industrial nations. 

■ u - 


To East Bloc 




Growing appeal 
of non-tariff 
barriers 

Through their economic, and in parti- 
cular their foreign policy, this leading- 
group carries the crucial responsibility 
for world-wide economic growth. 

Last year growth of developing coun- 
tries fell from 5.1 to 2.5 per cent. This was 
probably due to the fall in growth of indus- 
trial nations from 4.6 to 2.5 per cent. 

Although in the next ten years an av- 
erage growth of around six per cent 
would be possible for industrial coun- 
ties, it is unlikely, to happen. In view of 
the continuing world economic imbaE 
ance protectionist tendencies the 
growth rate is more likely to be about 
15 for the industrial nations and 4 per 
cent for the developing ones. 

On (his basis, the great world ccon- 
onuc problems - the international debt 
crisis and increasing unemployment - 
arc unlikely to be solved. 

But regardless of world economic 
working conditions, cvciy government is 
responsible for it's own economic policy. 

(i , lh,s domestic area, apart from poli- 
iea| stability, an efficient infra-struc- 
ture and a legal and social order friend - 
y to investors, it's most important to 
have free trade with other countries. 

Free trade should consist of realistic 
and stable exchange rates, reasonable 
and regular customs tariffs and a rejec- 
tion of non-tariff trade barriers. 

For the. past 25 years, the world bank 
has been observing the growing pains of 
41 developing nations, it found that the 
countries with the best economic indi- 
calors were those who had been more 
involved in foreign trade as opposed to 
interna! trade, and didn't rely on a one 
sided promotion of import substitutes. 

, _. e Performance indicators were 
based annual growth figures, the stabil- 


ively to work towards the idea of intf 
gration. In fact right now there is a lotot 
soft-soap, ng taking place in bilateral 
contacts between EEC premiers 
Genscher is also of the opinion that a 
European economics conference can take 
place. West C re i many and Czechoslovakia 
are making a great effort to bring it about. 

I he conference has attracted its share 
of controversy though, and there arc 
doubts as to how success! ul it will be. 
Genscher the energetic politician hopes 
not just to dispel any doubts but also to 
win West ( iermmiy the staging ol it. 

Hum J(irg Sotlorf 

.U » Scplinitvr 1 1X7) 


ily of money, the formation of economic 
savings and the annual increase of pro- 
duction and employment. 

Admittedly it takes great political re- 
solve to change tivei lioni p, uieeliomMn 
Co a policy of liberal foreign trade. I lesil- 
mil measures introduced at a late phased 
an economic crisis are doomed to failure. 

At the recently adopted multilateral 
trade negotiations at the GATT confer!, 
encc in Geneva, the Uruguay Round! 
and the Unctad the general agreement 
wns that protectionism was bad. 

Countries that reached for jnipofl 
restrictions against their world Irndinj 
partners and potential customers will 
do most damage to themselves. 

This applies not only to developing 
countries but also to the richer onci. 
These countries arc now giving serious 

Dr Hans G. P«t« r .mann Is ipokaamtn 1« Eu ‘ 
rap«in bureau of the W orld Bank In Pari* 

thought to protectionism's financial 

consequences. 

The price for the after effects would 
have to be paid by the tax payer and the 
consumer, and also the majority manufac- 
turers entitled to protection or subsidies. 

Mainlai nance subsidies and protec- 
tion measures cannot in the final analy- 
sis stop structural changes from chang- 
ing place. They actually hinder the flexi- 
ble entrepreneur from competing for 
markets with new products, investment! 
made today for the future - as is well 
known - secure the jobs of tomorrow. 

Protectionist measures arc therefor 
not only an unsuitable way of creating 
jobs, but must also be understood as a 
main cause of structural unemployment 
fo a country like West Germany, vd® 1 * 
owes its standard of living to its integration 
into free world trade, domestic economic 
and social partners should more strongly 
than ever perceive their common self-ii*' 
teres t, in order to confront protection!^ 
and to avoid further economic damage- 

Hans G. Petersmann 
(WiriBchafUwoche, Diisseldorf' 

1 8 September 198?) 
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Lots of rhetorical fallout over what 
to do with radioactive rubbish 


T he latest round of the nuclear- 
waste-disposal debate began in May 
when in probes of the Gorlebcn salt de- 
posits a shaft collapsed, killing a miner. 

Critics of the entire scheme were sup- 
plied with yet another reason for casting 
doubts on the suitability of the salt for- 
mations as a final repository for radi- 
oactive rubbish. 

In mid-July opponents of atomic en- 
ergy were given a further boost hy re- 
ports that Klaus Barthclt, board chair- 
man of nuclear power station manufac- 
turers Kraft werk Union, had wondered, 
on a visit to Chinn, whether German 
nuclear waste might not best be dumped 
in the Gobi Desert. 

Hardly had this idea been aired but 
KWU spokesman Laszlo Menzcl had to 
backtrack. 

China, lie said, had noted that in pay- 
ment for imports it could supply nuclear 
fuel, especially uranium, and recycle 
spent fuel rods. 

The Chinese were not interested in 
disposing of radioactive waste. 

On second reading this denial turns out 
to be nothing of the sort. If China is willing 
to accept spent fuel rods for reprocessing, 
then Germany will be rid of its nuclear 
waste, at least for the time being. 

Spent fuel rods contain the very nuc- 
lear waste about which no-one yet 
knows for sure where and when it will 
find a safe and final resting place. 

KWU’s denial is irrelevant for an- 
other reason. Two . years, a^o the China 
NucTc ~ aT ‘ CTef g yTTTm mf y M gi f e a ' tn ertef- 
of intent with three German firms, Al- 
fred Hempel KG, Nukcm nnd Trans- 
nuklear. 


No one knows 


The Chinese agreed “to accept fuel 
elements from West European nuclear 
power stations for final disposal in the 
People’s Republic of China." 

Nukem’s Jorg Pompctzki confirmed a 
few days after the KWU denial that "ne- 
gotiations are still in progress even 
though they are proving extremely pro- 
tracted.” 

The German nuclear industry keen to 
dispose of radioactive waste overseas 
because no-one yet knows how to dis- 
pose of nuclear waste from German 
power stations at home. 

Martin Griiner, parliamentary state 
secretary at the Environment Ministry, 
confirmed this in a recent Bundestag 
deBafe;"’"” ‘ r , 

“As far as we know," he told fellow- 
Free Democrat Burkhard Hirsch, “a 
working final repository for nuclear 
waste does not exist anywhere in the 
world; plans alone exist." 

When Herr Hirsch then asked 
“whether it is not absolutely outrageous 
to imagine, in the circumstances, that 
this world premiere will take place 
down a salt mine of all places," Herr 
Griiner gave him short shrift. 

“I don’t feel a question of this kind is 
admissible,” he replied, arguing that “we 
have made further headway in designing 
this final waste dump than any other 
countries, many of whom produce much 
larger quantities of high-grade radioac- 
tive waste.” 

This rejoinder cannot brush aside the 
fact that for 30 years nuclear power 


m 


stations have been run in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and elsewhere 
without anyone knowing for sure where 
the waste was to be dumped. 

The only basis for running nuclear 
power stations, including disposal or the 
waste they produce, continues lo be no 
more than a plan. 

Planning permission has continued lo 
be given for building new nuclear power 
stations, but solely on the basis of a fur- 
ther fiction: (lie assumption by Federal 
and Land governments that radioactive 
waste disposal is assured. 

On paper it is, or has been since 
waste disposal regulations were agreed 
hy the Federal nnd Land governments 
in 1979. 

The overriding principle of the L979 
regulations is that: “Safely ussured nuc- 
lear power station waste disposal is on 
indispensable prerequisite for the fur- 
ther use and further, limited enlarge- 
ment of nuclear power facilities.” 

The plan provides for spent fuel rods 
first to be stored for several years in 
special "cooling-off” basins at nuclear 
power stations until such time as they 
arc cool enough to he transported. 

They are then to be shipped to central 
i n lc i mediate storage facilities Tor a fiir- 

then be cilhcr recycled in a nuclear fuel 
processing plant or dumped. 

Reprocessing is planned in Wackcrs- 
dorf, Bavaria, nnd finnl storage in ihc 
Gorlcben salt deposits on the border 
with East Germany, on the Elbe in Low- 
er Saxony. 

This plan itself in no way proves that 
waste disposal is safely assured. So Ihc 
authorities have resorted to a makeshift 
arrangement. 

Disposal is deemed lo he assured if 
spent fuel rods can he- processed abroad 
until such time as Wackersdorf is in op- 
eration. 

Contractual arraugements with Bri- 
tain and France thus ensure nuclear 
waste disposal into the 1 990s. while dis- 
posal in Germany is deemed to be as- 
sured if progress is dearly made on im- 
plementing domestic plans. 

In other words, work on intermediate 
storage facilities, on the processing 
plant and on the final storage facility 
must show clear 
signs- ~of<» progress. - 
indicating they 
should all be oper- 
ational by the late 
1990s. Yet proven 
progress has been 
elusive — unlike 
setbacks. The only 
promising signs, 
despite delays, 
have been at Wack- 
ersdorf. Wackers- 
dorf is -under con- 
struction and 
ought, if work con- 
tinues at the pres- 
ent rate, to be com- 
pleted by 1996. 

Even then the 
country will be in a To reproe 

tight corner. The 


Bonn Environment Ministry expects 
German fuel elements lo continue lo 
need processing abroad 'regardless of 
Wackersdorf. 

No-one can be sure whether France, 
which handles most of the processing at 
present, will still be able lo do so in the 
mid-1990s. 

It may well have no surplus capacity, 
given the rate at which France is press- 
ing ahead with its own atomic energy 
programme. 

Reprocessing alone is not enough to 
provide statutory proof of radioactive 
waste disposal. Progress must also be 
apparent in construction of intermedi- 
ate and final storage facilities. 

Yet at present anything is dearer 
than whether and when intermediate 
storage facilities will be available. A 
central intermediate facility in Gorlcben 
has been built but permission to operate 
it has been challenged in court and there 
is no way of knowing which way the 
court will rule. 

A second intermediate facility is 
planned in Ahaus, Westphalia, but con- 
struction work has been hailed by a 
court order. Ahaus was originally to 
have been completed in 1985, Gorlebcn 
in 1986. 

Completion deadlines has always 
been treated in a cavalier fashion. If it 
were taken seriously, German nuclear 
power stations would all have long had 
lo be shut down because radioactive 

storage facilities arc not needed until 
the mid-1990s. But Carstcn Sa lander, a 
director of DWK, the nuclear fuel re- 
processing agency, admits that: “Availa- 
bility of external storage facilities would 
already be most useful." 

The “cooling-off" basins in a number 
of older nuclear power stations arc full 
lo the brim. 

As for final storage, that is even less 
ussured than Ihc intermediate variety, 
with two sites envisaged: Gorlcben and 
n disused mine ncarSalzgillcr. 

Low-grade waste is to be stored down 
the Salzgilter iron ore mine. It makes up 
roughly 95 per cent of the total. 

High-grade waste is to be dumped in 
the Gorlebeu salt deposits. 

Two years ago Professor Helmut 
Rdlhemeycr, head of the Federal Physi- 
cal-Technical Research Establishment 
in Brunswick, said the Salzgilter mine 
could definitely be taken into service by 
1989.TheIatestdeadlincis 1991. 


As for Gorlebcn, no-one is now pre- 
pared to commit himself. 1 992 was the 
uriginal deadline, but after drilling diffi- 
culties there was mention last year of 
1993. After Iasi May's pit accident a 
further delay of at least a year can be ex- 
pected. 

Yet by the mid-1990s at the latest the 
Federal Republic will have lo dispose of 
radioactive waste from the reprocessing 
of spent German fuel rods in France. 

Arnulf Matting of the Environment 
Ministry, where he is in charge of nuc- 
lear waste disposal, secs no cause for 
alarm. 

Even if the worst came to the worst 
and Gorlcben were to prove unsuitable 
as an underground dump, surface sto- 
rage could easily tide over a further de- 
cade. 

Yet even he admits that the problem 
must not be taken too easily, especially 
as no-one yet knows for sure what waste 
will be shipped back in which form from 
France. 

The 1 979 regulations make no provi- 
sion for surface storage of radioactive 
waste as a final solution. 

Manfred Popp, formerly of the Bonn 
Research Ministry and now state secre- 
tary at ihc Hesse Environment Ministry 
in Wiesbaden, says “relying solely on 
longer-term intermediate storage” is no 
solution — and would constitute a 
breach of the statutory provisions. 

Thai makes Environment Minister 
Klaus Tdpfcr's insistence on Gorlcben's 
suitability as a final repository all the 
more doubtful, especially as drilling and 
test runs have yet to be completed. 

Besides, doubts as to the formation's 
suitability are gaining ground. Kiel geol- 
ogist Kluus Duphom published new 
findings only a few weeks ago including 
whai was learnt from the pit accident 

■ i n i — 

Professor Duphorn, an undisputed 
expert, arrives at the conclusion that: 

“In my expert opinion doubts as to 
the suitability of Gorlcben have grown 
so strong that the most sensible decision 
would be to abandon the project imme- 
diately and check alternative locations.” 

Instead of salt formations he favours 
granite deposits in southern Germany. 

Professor Topfer will bear nothing of 
this idea, and for good reasons. Aban- 
donment of Gorlcben could have far- 
reaching consequences. 

It would knock deadlines into a 
cocked hat, for a start. Facilities could 
definitely no longer be completed, as re- 
quired, by the end of the century. 

It would . then be most doubtful 
whether permission to operate German 
nuclear power stations would stand up 
in conn if challenged on the basis of the 
1979 waste disposal regulations. 

Wolfgang Hoffmann 

(Die Zdl, Hamburg, 25 September 19B7) 
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To reprocess or not to reprocess? Demonst ra t o rs 


at Wackomdorf she last year. 

(Photo: WoUgarg M. Weber) 
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exhibitions 

The Heidelberg school comes to 
show its style in Heidelberg 

- the exhibition. (lit shdlu in 1 . r I • ■ 
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Handelsblatt a ' vi " 80f Hc '" 

. Cord,al *«* between the two Heidel- 
bergs were lhe tuning point, panic- 

W hf> ■ n hrl ? an •Wust rated guide that prompted 

rL , G " n,nn > r h « ™er heard of curiosity , n Heidelberg, Germany 

Sidncy C Lnnf S C % ndc , r ' Ar,hur Sfreeion. aboul ,hc works of painters in Heidei- 
ancy Long or Frederick McCubbin — ber 8* Australia. 

scwTo of ,he HMellKr * vanfat" 8 ' m ‘ ar Me,ho ™- 0" me 

u . . gl J arr ‘‘ R»ver. was named after Heidel 

d^Vtaa, of course. Hei- b ‘ rg .’ Ger ™ny, by Cominenlal Browne, 
Melbourne - Australia, and tbc le ^ ndar V British migrant Richard 
not the German university town and Henry Browne, 
picturesque selling for The Student He saw similarities between the Ger- 
P ncc * man and Australian countryside and 

.. J h f Heidelberg school was estah- SO e «®Pj thal had in mind the 

ished about a century ago. Some of its ? ' n no " h German y, nor the Oden- 
Icading members were Australian-born. i d ’. near He,delber g- 


*m 


some of its 

leading members were Australian-born. 

Their predecessors, the colonial 
painters, were trained in Europe -I “n 
Dusseidorf or in Switzerland, for in- 
stance. 

l T f ! ey ,aU f ht Iheir stl| dents what thev 
J* d h ,ear " 1 ,n Europe, but the learners 
^mbarked on new departures of their 

academic, V!?-° mpany wilh Eu ™P«m 
ina di V adtUOa and scl ■bo«i com- 
ngdircclly and genuinely to terms with 

t iliem Hl 8nd andscapcs of ,h * fifth con- 

Exhibiting work by the Heidelberu 

seim° m K HCidClhcrg * Gcrman y, might 

rztr idea - Bui “ was u “ sier 

l . nv P ai, «ings Kirill part OJ , UJS{ . . v 
national heritage and have never yei 
been allowed out of the country. y 

It took the combined powers of oers- 

of HeMHh RCin ! 10,d Zl '*^ the* mayor 
Ihe rln - rB ’, Ludwi S Fisch «. head or 
Hunsr nJC i Pa arls (lc P artl "cnt, and 
! f, crcltc ' cur «‘°' of the Heidelberg 
Kunmxrein, to arrange for the loan. 


Painters from Melbourne joined for- 
ces For summer camps in idyllic Heidel- 

F^h Pa . ,nl,nS - n lh€ open - like ‘he 
french Impressionists, and capturing 

on canvas the distinctive features of the 
Australian kinds cape. 

had" been CCmUry Melbourne 
onfi b CCnlrC uf an Australian 

L?™* T,c Heidelberg school flour- 
fh , toward the end of the century. In 
hc car| y 3««ni of the 2CHI, century a 


stantly confronts" ?hc 

visitor with paintings Charl «a Conder, 1888 . a ‘ ° on Cflni ' 

that look Strnnoi'ln ( Phot,,; Cilita 


1 

Ski 


visitor with paintings Chari ® a Condor, 

lb* 1 ‘°° k L stran ecly familiar even 
though he has never heard of the ar- 

Hc will sense the extraordinary rut- 
urc of an exhibition thal is unique, the 
first of its kind in Europe 

Most exhibits were loaned by ,| le 
National Gallery, Melbourne, ^vhh 
some from Sydney and Canberra. 


Impulsive gestures and galactic 
landscapes out of a spraycan 

Nslum youngsters, ofiin^onullaek fuceiTrfr'^ '"P* pro|H?r, y aml ‘hey 
ghettos, armed with a spraycan to de rr ■ ,ff ptfll,,ll,cs - Bui ii mhhi became 

face the subway with y dt g r «ffitn m . nK 

rr '"'' ' J5JS?? ildld ’ York'. nmnici- 


, n « ■i'wiiii ucut 01 orat tude «hrin 1 ■ C J “ P™»csis m oftei 

to Patrick McCaughcy, director of the ™ i fr C °J° urs amld ‘he grey. dral 
Victoria Notional Gallery, for making ^ydayhfc of the public. 

making Thc.r handiwork was officially dc 


=i;ar"''=s's 

evervdav ifp.ofihn ** cy,llrnh 


sa arsi sr «? — 

” ■” “ SSSSSSSSSs: 


(Pti»lo;C<ub| 

Mu- show also features the Heidi 
I cr 8 wnool a predecessors nndsucce: 
■ ors, starting with the culaai. 9 / pain 
k rs * Sl,ch ;'« ■ Nicholas Clu*r.»/ier wBi- 
jten von (iiicraid. whose work is cleat 
y inspired by the Romamicniovcnien 
I hey include a pathcftfally burnii 
busli Inc by (iuerard and work l 
Continued on page 13 

tteoinetrical shapes to form an unrei 
w,, rld. a colourful adventure full 0 
magic poetry. 

I he spheres and ciicles, spiral nebu 
Ins and blinking spots in Leonard 
McCiurr's galuc tic hiudscapcs are liJse- 

wise i.iiilu||y llimiglu-iiiii inoliis \t[n 

1'iuler rational control. 

I hat does (hem no harm at all. Tn.: 
a number of paintings may luck It 
naive and enrcfrce candour or the seen 





SJ,e wont love me. Spraypalnt on oanvaa, 1984. 



(Photo: Catalogue; 


thoriliex took drastic tictio, , ^ au " Byor . »^«vJ‘y thru were « 

Special guard-doe suu uK u , . 111 k ! r,sl,c l>f ! J ,C firsl S r « , *Tiii artists, 

and bn r bed- wire eninlL n Vcl c,u . ,,, * h lccw,, y 'vimiin.s in 

protect rolling stock in sh . " "V ■ T !° i,pprL,c,H,c lhc wnmn contn.di. 

Ings. g ,ntk 1,1 shw,s «»l *itl- j>etwecn mice, tain a. t and regime 

made over 1 W ar re ■ r ' , i" a,,, “r ,,,g ki " u " nearlv 

generation o ' If"? unJ! u ^ 7 * how - ,nns| »« ‘hem in h 

surfaced from il^ity S “ 11 sense of form 

h works in studios nnd on different 

suriaccs. retaining only the spraycan as .. ri"B 'wd 

leans of artistic expression. Iki fll T r " 

A representative exhibition of their ^ 

work can now be seen at the Wilhelm ' ■ 1 

nack Museum in Ludwigshafen .* u ; ■ . . . . 

The colour is noihing if no, hrillin... “ m ? ,he w,,c 'P ,,n,e r s 

SO much so thal much work hv , h ‘ 1 ■ Murrnw s ‘ f ' r yslal Phase and 

remir.r.m.wgcrpaics in comparison"™' f, * Ur,:5 s ‘ m,yed W L “ 

ross he S s u rfacTTvai I BblT^'s ^ .T 0uinun,: ' s "Children of Ihc Ni, 
large-format work of A„,h ! 5 ., lh f ! w " y° Ufl B women reflected in cur h 

with its whirls of colour hii ° ,,y a . r ^ a 8 ;uns ‘ a buckgiouml of illumi 

yellows Srcen?^ 1 blues and reds, cd skyscraper windows is one of 

Colours mix dramatically th™ v !!l OSl S i rlkln ?. wt)rks in ‘he show, wit 

p< "s^ IS-JSL- prcvailing bl 

colour, sharprimoure^aVcs^and J* ‘ hr0Ugh " ul ar <-‘ “ lia 

lines, combining to convev the imnros- fho C °| , J ects - Y C! taken out of con 
sion of a visionary frenzy. P y arc also strangely unaccustomed. 

The prevailing impression is one of i ?! SUfin , 8,y * visilors wJ, » lake in 
motion, of currents flowing and thunder ^L!‘ ^ f ° rcC wi,h ,hcir de,ibcral 

bolting, of long-tailed shapes zoomine touS 7 '^ d . rau 8 h, smanship will sens 

across the surface, seeking dialocuf °Jj ch of genuine emotion they can tcsC 

with short strokes and longer almost w °w even though they may not find 
ornamental patterns. 8 * m ° St way back entirely unmoved. 

By no means all the graffiti artists on ™ f ' Ve " lhe . occasi onui exhibits that c 
show m Ludwigshafen work spontane- CSS c ? av, p t,on suddenly seem just 
ously or are committed to the impulsive f d ’ a ° n 1 s,der 'ng that neither art nor > 
painterly gesture. P would be bearable for long were it * 

Stephen Piccirello, for instance who their fai,in S s a " d failures. 

himself Rammcllzee^com'bines Alfr^Hvbo 

(Mannhelmer Morgen, J 9 September 1 9 ' 
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Younger directors club together to put 
the flexibility back into rigidity 


I n 1962 in Oberhnusen, 26 young film 
directors, producers and cameramen 
proclaimed war on the old West Ger- 
man cinema which was stubbornly re- 
fusing to give up the ghost. German cin- 
ema they said, “was dead." 

Alexander Kluge, Edgar Reitz and 
Peter Schamuni wore among them and 
then relatively unknown. Later they 
would gradually be looked upon as fa- 
thers of the young West German cine- 
ma. The prnclaimulion has become syn- 
onymous with a historical epoch. 

The protagonists of new German cin- 
ema are now within that second cinema 
culture, which originated as a reaction 
to the first one. and have arrived now to 
a certain extent or else have found 
niches in popular Hints. 

Today, whoever speaks of the new 
German cinema, swears that new direc- 
tors only have it marginally better. 

Sure they have the possibility of gett- 
ing patronage from the former rebels. 
But it's a difficult thing to merge two 
generations of rebels. The older one is 
likely to kill off the younger. 

Because of the stifling influence of older 
directors, Mathias Allary. Nico Hoffmann. 
Nicolas Humbert. Lutz Konermann. 
Werner Penzel, Jan Schiitte and Christian 
Wagner, all independent film-makers 
founded a new film distribution company 
in the autumn of 1985. It was called Der 
atidere Biick (The Other View). 

The new company has shown 1 0 of its 
films i n. t lie Max i ni cinema ,jn. Munich. 
'This wits UrcTTret o^'po irff irify- 
ven had had together to show what they 
can do. Up to this point in time, they 
had been known more or less to a small 
audience on the fringe festival circuit. 

They believe that their films can offer 
the public the kind of experience that it 
is hungry for something fresh, someth- 
ing which looks at tilings from a differ- 
ent point of view. “They want films who 
draw on the imagination for intensity, 
and to have the courage to take risks 
and believe in ones own ability. 


No coincidence 


“Our films don't owe their existence to 
coincidence and it shouldn’t be left to 
coincidence whether they are to be 
shown.” 

Admittedly this explanation does not 
have the range of the Oberhausen mani- 
festo. The urgency of the young Munich 
directors - only one is above 30 - is above 
all ’ to' get Iheif careers off the ground. 
Nevertheless they express an uneasiness 
which goes beyond individual interests 
and the usual artistic whining. 

Der andere Biick is also a symptom of 
the difficulty in getting films shown. It 
shows how the situation really is for new 
independent directors. If they are not 
prepared to comply to the usual stand- 
ards, then television often remains the 
only taker. 

At the television studios they end up 
often working in little experimental 
playgrounds. 

Admittedly the cinema is seen by some 
directors as a workshop for films which 
will later be shown on television anyway. 
But this has probably to do with the finan- 
cial strength of television itself. 

In 1971, Filmverlag der Autoren 

S he Filmstudio of Authors) was 
Jnded. Up to now it has been able to 
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lay claim to being the reservoir from 
where new West German films come. 

In future this claim might no longer 
be justified. Its members, who include 
Hark Bohm, Hans W. Gcissendorfer 
and Wim Wenders, arc mu able to agree 
on a common vision. 

The enterprise is being threatened by 
financial bottle-necks. And Rudolf 
Augsiein’s takeover in 1977, trans- 
formed the society, despite having the 
best intentions, into a quite ordinary 
distribution company. Actually after the 
recording of the American Orion Pro- 
gramme, German films drifted into a 
minority position. 

With cinemas increasingly wanting to 
show Hollywood’s award-winning films 
and new German ones being regarded 
as being somewhat unmarketable, one 
can see how this dashes more hope. 

The cinemas have become the weak- 
est link in chain of producing, directing, 
releasing and showing, for young film- 
makers. For the Oberhausen generation 
it was exactly the opposite. 

Hollywood is today the decisive op- 
ponent of the independents. Its position 
has become allmighty and her way of 
making films is rigid and inflexible. 

And it's precisely rigidity of this kind 
thar the irfihilT&sitb'bf Der ‘a ff dele Slick 
wishes to turn away from. Mathias Al- 
lary. of Der andere Biick, said, “It’s 
most important for us to avoid just mak- 
ing commercial films." 

“We must instead remain truthful to 

I t’s not easy to define what children's 
films arc. Are they films by children? 
For children? About children? 

One thing remains quite certain. 
There were no films by children at the 
13th children's film festival in Frank- 
furt. 

But there were a lot of films by .adults 
for and about children. They dealt with 
childhood and childhood experiences. 

There were 14 entries from 12 coun- 
tries. There were, in addition, a retro- 
spective of Red Indian movies, special 
shows and other kinds of children's 
films which were shown at all hours of 
the day. 

The productions were supposed to 
give an overview and broad spectrum of 
international films in the classical mode, 
fairytales, school and ghost films and 
eventually even those which were not 
even originally intended for children in 
the first place. 

The broad scope of the festival 
blessed the public wilh a colourful mix- 
ture in art, genre, content and theme. 

The cartoon film. Die grosse Kase- 
verschworung (The Great Cheese Con- 
spiracy) or the East German contribu- 
tion, Das Schulgespenst (The School 
Ghost) were highly amusing. 

Sweden’s Seppan was a different kind 
of film. It dealt with problems of the un- 
favourable living conditions of growing 
up in Seppen: 

The Czech production, Wer Angst 
hat, lauft dawn (Whoever is afraid runs 
away) was also a gloomy film. It told the 
story of a teacher who, several years af- 


those about whom we arc reporting, or 
to stories that we want to tell." 

However truth costs money. And that 
adds up to subsidies. That particularly 
here in Oberhausen important prepara- 
tory work has been done, is due to a 
development with altogether dubious 
motives. 

The trusteeship of Junger Deutscher 
Film subsidised the debuts of Werner 
Herzog or Johannes Schaaf and also 
gave DM3n,<)00 to the Munich initia- 
tive, to cover advertising costs. 

Together with all the other promo- 
tion groups, of which in the meanwhile 
ihc national and state level have become 
by far the most important, they suc- 
ceeded in creating the foundations for 
petty quarreling to take place. 

In (he meantime it lias become known 
that young directors whinge a lot when 
making the rounds for money. Cheques 
are used as paper towels to dry the 
tears. Der andere Biick group is sick of 
the intense individual competition 
which produces this son ofbehaviour. 
The ordeal worsens the more dircL'tors 
graduate from the film schools. The sys- 
tem cannot cope wilh them all. 

The Munich initiative would ideally 
like a company like the film authors 
one. 

In order to get their films known, they 
travelled to about 25 German cinemas 
with their film package. In September of 
1 986 they offered their second batch. 

. x Ejtrl y this year. ,.nc\y authors lur.neU m 
lhe' grass-roofs." The film-makers went 
on a tour of Goethe Institutes 
abroad .(The Gorman equivalent of the 
British Council). 

Afterwards communal cinema of- 
fered a complete show of their work in 


Frankfurt. They obviously feel that con- 
tact with the public is important and 
productive. 

They dream of making it into non- 
subsidised cinemas. The museums and 
cultural facilities, in which they at pres- 
ent mostly play, are supposed to have a 
catalystic effect on their prospects. 

In addition to thal lhe cooperative 
has to get bigger. It has to be big enough 
to handle all the angles of the business 
and keep afloat. 

As of yet there is no agreement about 
what themes they should be developing, 
let alone guidelines about which genre 
they should take. 

Does the cooperative organisation 
only serve to connect the parity work 
and the distribution of money? It would 
seem that films have come about under 
intense circumstances, which often in- 
volve personnel financial risk. So the 
question of risk cannot be avoided. 


Cash question 


An important question is how arc 
they going to keep their heads above 
water? Will public funds be enough? Do 
they intend to do less artistic but more 
financially rewarding work? 

At present there is no general infor- 
mation available. Nicolas Humbert for 
example declines to do contract work at 
all. Lutz Konermann in contrast takes 
on television now and then. At the mo- 
ment he is working on the soap opera 
Lindt'iisfnisse. 

To be in love with the cinema, either 
as main or supporting script-writer, hits 
always been something like the love for 
a half-lost lover. 

This contains no doubt a certain 

di{Bg.vim a ftLl9iaK Jiaiii tdaiii. AmU hai kind 
ot cultural conservatism, wnicTi can 
strike one nt any age. 

Der andere Biick is a ray uf hope. 

Gregor Datztutvr 
(Frankfurter Allp I'mcinc Zciiuiig 
fur DuuischlunJ. 25 .Sc pi cm tier. I »*K7| 


The Great Cheese Conspiracy 
and other children’s tales 









ter Hie war, tries to win the trust of a 
group of gypsies. 

There was a shortage of West Ger- 
man films at this years festival. Only Ha- 
ro Senft, the guru of German children's 
films, turned up with Jakob hinter der 
blauen Tiir (Jacob- behind - the blue 
door), which is based on a novel of the 
same name by Peter Hartling. 

It was a quiet film without much ac- 
tion and as a result did not go down with 
either public or jury. The acting lacked 
conviction. One young girl of the child- 
ren’s jury said there simply was not en- 
ough happening. 

The children’s jury comprised five 
members aged 11 and 12. They were 
more pleased with the Canadian con- 
tribution, Bach and Broccoli. This is a 
film which can be called, with a clear 
conscience, a children's film. 

It is full of movement, it is funny 
and psychologically interesting. It's the 
story of an 11-year-old girl, who after 
an accident temporarily lives with her 
uncle after her parents die in a car acci- 
dent. 


But her self-confidence ami imagina- 
tion makes her dyed-in-the-won! ba- 
chelor uncle nervous. 

As a result they often end up at each 
others throats. But despite that they 
learn to come nearer to each other. De- 
spite some formal weaknesses it's a 
must for children’s cinema. 

The absolute favourite of the child- 
rens jury was the the French production 
Am Grofien Weg, which is now in the 
cinemas.. It's a story of a shy nine year- 
old boy who spends his holidays irt the 
countryside, where he at first does not 
feel at home. 

He meets a girl of the same age who is 
a little more “mature." She gets on his 
nerves a lot. His life is made miserable 
by his argumentative hosts, who are re- 
minded by him of their dead child. 

He decides to kill himself nnd climbs 
to onto the roof of a church. Before he 
can jump he is rescued. Everything then 
turns out all for the better. 

Apart from the story and the way it 
was made, what impressed the children 
most was the fact that the adults made 
up at the end. 

The jury was impressed enough to 
award it the prize. 

Christian Sorg 

(Stuiigancr Zcjmng, 25 September 1 987) 
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For heaven’s sake! Row develops over 
blue-angel seal of approval 

Jciirly 50(1 brands mid vnri/itiiic nf 




A 


N eiirly 50(1 brands mid varieties of 
pmnf made h> I <ic> manufacturers 
carry the symbol of a blue angel. Ii is a 
wa * of cnvironjiitfiii.il quality. 

1» indicates that a hrnnd of palm con- 
lams less cJangcrmia solvent. The sym- 
bol is intended for n wide variety of pro- 
aers, yet half the angel. s so far awarded 
are used by paint m ami fact iirer*. 

The symbol is not n-idefv used for 
oilier products and there is n lot nf de^ 
bate about its value. 

It can only he used by manufacturers 
whose produers have been approved by 
an Environment Ministry panel nf inde- 
pendent adjudicators. 

The Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy and the Quality Control Institute 
bnef the panel. So the blue angel should 
be an undisputed seal of quality. 

Consumer associa lions 'disagree. 1 
They say it can't be a seal of quality be- * 
cause it usually stands only for the less- 
er evil. ( 

It means, for instance, that one vane- 1 
ty of paint contains less dangerous sol- H 
vent than another or that a spraycan P 

contains no fluorochloroiiydrocarbons " 
that punch holes in the atmosphere's 
ozone shield. w 

What n does not indicate is that there w 
are distemper paints that contain virtu- ru 
al y no chemical solvents and that a to- 

^ n y , ^ rm l ess deodorant stick or roller di. 
can be used in place of a spray. sp 

he situation is particularly gro- lin 
iesaue m motorina. A enr run on un- ch 


ItelWSCHEEMEltKt^ 


Spraycans: from 
fat into fire 



T'he Frankfurt magazine Oko-Test 
* w . nrns against using F 22 gas as a 
substitute f 0r the fluorochlorohyd o- 

™ n , andF12,ha,are nolonE- 
h b USe u ln s P rfl V cans because of 
, ayer ge they d0 To the Ea nh's ozone 

hnn III 8 fluorochl °rohydrocar- 
bon, does the ozone layer little damage 
buns suspected of causing cancer. 

JSj? T™* reCem,y a * recd 10 v «- 

y u d spense with fluorochloro- 
hydrocarbons that damage the ozone 
layer as spraycan gas * ZOne 

t a S SS? 1 ,? W / itcs £hat Ms under- 
taking looks like being the “ecological 

p of the year" if a carcinogen is to be 

hole inth 8Ce ° f ‘, he gas that P unc hes a 
noie in the ozone layer. 

A spokesman for the Federal Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency Berlin 

themno 8 « I?F C P nf ? 1 rmed th « substance of 
the magazine s allegations. 

Given the destruction of the Earth’s 

ozone layer the use of F 22 is “clearlv 

eroun^’V bUt theT f a ^ e "justifiable 
grounds for suspecting it of causing 
cancer. 6 

Further tests are being carried out in 
view of this uncertainty. 

Until I9S5 F 22 was classified as a 
carcinogen in the MAK list of industrial 
toxins. 

dpa 

(Maruihcimcr Morgen. 24 September 1 987) 


i- !5 aded ,,kd cam,<1f he environ mentally 
j UK: it is merely less harmful than one 
av it lion i a catalytic cun verier. 

Vet an en vim nine in ally a I pushhike 
ean no ntvre qunfify for hluc ;imuW 
Ilian a bucket of distemper because the 
regulations specify that products must 
io qualify, be an environmental im- 
provement on their competition. 

Cars can hardly be said m compete 
with bicycles - or distemper to com- 
pete with conventional paint. 

These arc but a few reasons whv the 
blue angel has been criticised of' late, 
and consumer associations and industry 
are foronce agreed. 

Confederation of German Industry 
(BL>I) experts feci there arc better sources 
” f»r the consumer, such as 

ihe Warmest Foundation's consumer re- 
ports which have lately taken environ- 
mental ratings into account. 

r dua 

‘ s . 0 I'antly. always assuming ii 
«ns required to include: details of cavi- 
ron mental properties. 

The angd in contrast merely leads to 

snnt » 10,1 ° f corn P c,ili °n. industrial 
spokesmen say. Litigation in the pi pe - 

cla . m CCrlninly scen,s lo bear o Ut ,i liR 

lr A l ,in L CS l m)ni P ft ‘ r action does the 
rick , such us when u Japanese carmaker i 
was threatened with liiigntio,, in , 
nection with an advertising claim. I 


I^Titrosannncs have joined the list of 
, l substances on the danger list. Ni- 
trosamines are a group of neutral com- 
pounds characterised by the grouping 

NO. organic compounds, some of 
them carcinogenic, that occur in tyre 
manufacture. 3 

A government directive has been is- 
sued which means that protective steps 
need to be taken by firms using the sub- 
stance Among others, that means the 
tyre industry. e 

The practical upshot is that much of 

ri,bb | er lndustr y only be 
able to function In the meantime if it j s 

exempted from the new regulations. 


As the only carmaker in the German 
market In have applied fur and been 
awarded a blue angel, it proclaimed: 
We are the only car that is eitvirnnmen- 
lally friendly." The slogan was quickly 
, dropped. 

. C onsumers ussociaiions are worried 
die blue angel symbol may mislead peo- 
ple mio using products loo carelessly, 
thereby boosting turnover rather than 
protecting the environment, 

They say Hie EPA launched Hie sym- 
bol to encourage and accelerate alterna- 
tive developments, which was fine. But 
d it was welcomed by manufacturers as 
an ideal promotional ploy, award proce- 
dures must be reconsidered. 

Consumer associations have drawn 
up alternative criteria, such as that the 
emblem must only be awarded if a pro- 
duct definitely doesn't cause cancer or 
iuleci the genes. 

Ii must, alter all, mean that any health 

o' , “ ™ ,L ' d m,t - T,lc Ivyeiul on ,|,c 

l.bL' ougln to read: ■environme,,,- 
fnuidlier because . . .** ami not ■•envi- 
ronment -friendly because . . 

Greater care must be taken to ensure 
mat award requirements are met. 

, . A t 1 leI I'' pl,ollc answering service run by 
he Berlin consumer association reeeni- 

cnns I l,n,tlrs nw » buy and use 
” ^*5 an B c I products unthinkingly. 

The angel was merely an initial guide ' 

tnllvin pc i ,p c |U nrrivc aI ‘-‘nvironmen- , 
hnWis d doc,sio,,s in l, ieir consumer | 

I he Bonn Environment Ministry and 
he Berlin EPA will take n dim view or 1 
•such advice. They are determined to de- 
lend Hie blue angel to the hilt. 



Lots of greys In the blue-angel 
ment. 


< hr ini inn IVmoerat Dicier Wciii; 
i,S !1 P“inlodly brief answer tot 
Hu i kies tag query whether special av 

-rr, werc cnvis ^ L ' d ft,r 


I he blue angel, he was mid, w flSI > 
u , ld IO Promote demand for pariicu- 
, ,r 7 cnvi ron ment- friendly products. Ii 
1,11 Provetl effective even though it was 
ii“i awarded to products that were 
clearly uubeat.ible on this score, such as 
Hie pushhike. 

1 here were other options for pro- 
duets Midi as these. Period. 

^ et the Ministry has set up an infor- 
mal siiitly group in eoiisidcritrevampof 
Hu- Hl-year-oKI hlucmigcl. 

Findings have yet to be reached, but 
as parties to the talks include industry, 
•he Monopolies Commission and con- 
sumer associations, u wide range of 
proposals can be expected to result in 
eventual changes. 

It would certainly he a great pity iflhe 
little blue angel were to lose its halo in 
the long term. Put to the right use, if can 
s tiil Hu ih c i-iivtrnniiient a mmr nf 
good. 

i'itlcs K ntnw-Hrewer 
(Klitfinisihcr Mi-rkiir/Oimi unJ Wri 
IliHin, 25 .Supicml’tr twCi 


Cancer scare in tyre-making 
industry: laws toughened 


Continued from page 5 

^™™ a ;?; ded,heKni ^ sc -'- 
It was during the war that Ritter, like 
h,S generalion . realised what 
carrio n" 06 f ° cons c'entiousiy 
work Ur ° nC S . du,ies wilhin a frame- 

work incompatible with one's consci- 

T he philosopher inside of him 

“YoiTcan^ustH e * perience « Allows: 
' h oglc 10 decide what i> 

right and wrong, but not to decide the 
question of historical contingency." 

Klaus Ritter has not written ail that 
much himself, only a few articles which 
he admits are difficult to read. 

. Ha has brou gbl his influence to bear 
in a more osmotic way by pushing open 
many an intellectual door and elabo- 
rating new concepts. 

RiUer, for example, coined the term 


Nitrosamines occur when nnlurnl 
rubber is processed into car tyres. Ac- 
celerators, chemical compounds en- 
suring that the rubber is hard, heat-re- 
sistant and abrasion-proof, arc to 
blame. 

“We have been aware of the problem 
smee 1979,” admits Friedrich Wille 
works doctor at Continental, the Han- 

systemoffnende Koexistenz (literally 
coexistence which opens up system 5 ), a 
concept which is in common use today. 

His main current concern is how 
strategic bipolarity can be maintained 
during the coming decades if at the 
same time the development of political 
structures in both parts of our divided 
continent are decoupled from this bi- 
polarity. 

He is also interested in the fate of 
the European Community: will it turn 
into a mere nation-state at a higher le- 

^P rbec , Qme a Promising model of in- 
terdependent management? 

J* s rV 988 Ri,,er will be suc- 
ceeded as director of the Ebenhausen 
institute by Michael Sliirmer 

have p« fa hr 1, ^ Cn P roud! y claim to 
nave established an institution which is 

respected throughout the world. 

Theo Sommer 

(Ule Zeii, Hamburg, 2 Ociober 1 987) 


over tyre manufacturers. Niirosnmintf 
occur “virtually whenever rubher isvul 
canised." 

In the past legal provisions have dealt 
merely with the additional si*«es 
and not with the process slcam- 

Whcn measurements at the mair 
Continental works in Hanover provet 
the existence of nitrosamines the work: 
council and accident prevention officer! 
called for higher research spending tc 
combat the ncwly-ldontificd health ha 1 
zard. 

A spokesman for the works council 
says subsequent measurements taken al 
the company's Korbach, Hesse, worki 
showed similar concentrations of car 
cinogenic nitrosamines there loo. 

Statutory limits have yet to be lai<I 
down. No-one can say how high ike 
concentration of these organic com - 
pounds, which also occur in food, musi 
be to cause cancer. 

No-one knows for sure just whert 
they come from at all,'' says a Ka««I 
factory inspector. 

“They occur when amines used i« 
tyre manufacture are compound 
with nitrous oxides in the air," says Di 
Ursula Kliebisch of the Federal L** 
bour Ministry. The new reslricti° nS 
are premature, Conti's Dr Wilie say** 
They came as a surprise even to th e 
Continued on page 13 
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Early diagnosis essential 
to cure glaucoma 


DIE# WEIT 


G laucoma was the main item on the 
agenda when German eye special- 
ists met in Heidelberg for their first con- 
gress in September 1857. 

This September, 1 30 years later, they 
were still very much concerned wiili 
glaucoma at their 85th annual confer- 
ence, again held in Heidelberg. 

“Glaucoma," said Professor Rolf 
Grewe, president of the German Oph- 
thaimological Society, “is as dangerous 
as ever." 

It is defined as high pressure inside 
the eye, sooner or later damaging the 
optica] nerve and leading to loss of vi- 
sion. 

Causes can vary, ranging from a her- 
editary predisposition to changes asso- 
ciated with old age and from thickening 
of the lens or vitreous humour to a tu- 
mour. 

In most cases, however, an imbalance 
in fluid exchange within the eye is to 
blame. 

As a rule, fresh fluid is created in the 
eye and old fluid secreted in equal mea- 
sure. Any upset can cause trouble. 

A mist before the eyes or seeing co- 
loured rings round light sources are first 
signs of glaucoma. 


If the high pressure is not offset by 
suitable treatment, optical nerve cells 
die and the eye is blinded: cither slowly 
or in a matter of days. 

The slower version is particularly 
dangerous because the gradual loss of 
vision goes largely unnoticed, being 
compensated by the unimpaired vision 
of the other, healthy eye. 

About 800,000 people in the Federal 
Republic of Germany suffer from glau- 
coma but only half of them arc in treat- 
ment. 

The latest methods of diagnosis and 
treatment are of no avail if glaucoma is 
not diagnosed in time, ophthalmologists 
said in Heidelberg. 

“Sixty-three per cent of glaucoma pa- 
tients do not consult an ophthalmologist 
until a late stage when lasting damage 
has already been done," Professor 
Grewe said. 

Eye specialists advise everyone over 
40 to have their eyes tested at least ev- 
ery other year to rule out, as far as pos- 
sible, the irrevocable consequences of 
this complaint. 

Eye tests of the kind required can on- 
ly be carried out in an ophthalmologist's 
surgery. 

They include eye pressure measure- 
ments, tests of the optical nerves and of 
fields of vision. 

Opticians also measure eye pressure, 
but ophthalmologists say these readings 
alone are not enough to sny for sure 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged In see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference ' 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figure's comj»Hecf over the yea ft 1 are Invaluable both Tbr planning Journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.8U. 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 
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This eye-8 urgery microscope deve- 
loped at Hanover University Is con- 
trolled by spoken orders Instead of 

foot pedal8. [Photo: Thomas Deuischmann) 

whether the patient's sight is safe. 
Once high pressure is diagnosed as a 
first sign of glaucoma, a medical pre- 
scription is usually sufficient to relieve 
the pressure. 

Specialists arc now in a position to 
use lasers. Laser trabeculopuncture has 
the advantage of rectifying an obstruc- 
tion to the outflow of fluid from the eye 
without surgery. 

Surgery is, as a rule, most successful, 
being based on microsurgical tech- 
niques. Laser treatment may, in con- 
trast, have to be repeated. 

Either way, glaucoma need not mean 
inevitable loss of sight. Ophthalinogists 

to ensure signs of glaucoma are spotted 
in good time to ensure successful ircal- 

men 1 1 ingeborg fiord lei n 

(Die Well. Bonn, 24 September IVH7) 

Heidelberg 

Continued from page 1 0 

Abram Louis Buvelot and Thomas 
Clark, both of whom were influential 
open-air painters in mid- 1 9th century 
Australia. 

Yet visitors will be mainly interested 
in the Heidelberg school, which in- 
cluded two women, Clara Southern 
and Jane Sutherland, among its ranks. 

Like their male colleagues, they 
clearly set great store by finely emotive 
colours. 

Romanticism still played an essen- 
tial part in their work, as did the narra- 
tive aspect and the portrayal of every- 
day life. 

. , From .High.- Noon to Moonrise.- is . 
McCaughey's characterisation of the 
range covered:. from the glowing heat 
of summer to gentle moonlight, both of 
which may be viewed figuratively too. 

Melancholy and the somewhat mor- 
bid mood of the “blue hour," a dim twi- 
light. is typical of a number of exhibits, 
such as the work of David Davies, who 
had a soft spot for rainy landscapes, 
used a subdued colour range and was 
arguably the most modern painter of 
the Heidelberg school. 

The narrative component of work by 
a school that had no real intention of 
setting out in a new direction in art is 
best embodied in the work of Tom Ro- 
berts. whose painting of Thunderbolt 
the robber takes up the tale of an Aus- 
tralian Robin Hood figure, 

Arthur Streeton's very delicate work 


Cancer scare 

Continued from page 1 2 

Land authorities thnt enforce the tyre 
regulations. 

Conti immediately applied for ex- 
emption orders for their works. But 
Land officials are not entirely clear 
who is responsible. 

Hesse, says Dr Waller of the Wies- 
baden Welfare Ministry, has yet to is- 
sucgeneral instructions. 

Dr Wille says Comi will be looking 
into the problem next year. The com- 
pany does not have enough specialist 
staff to do so immediately. 

A number of rubber manufacturers 
are biding their time and turning a 
blind eye to the position. It is, he says, 
still in a state of flux. 

Hugo Hayn of Conti's Korbach 
works simply says: “Without nitrosa- 
mines tyre manufacturers would have 
to shut down production tomorrow.” 

Leading research chemists with 
Conti say they should be able to take 
the edge off the problem in the next 
two to three years. 

Laboratory trials and experiments 
make them feel confident the critical 
additives will be largely superfluous 
before long. 

German Rubber Industry Associa- 
tion research projects have been 
launched with this aim in view. 

“But it is clear that nitrosamines will 
not vanish entirely," Hayn says. Other- 
wise product quality would plummet. 

Works councils are being bom- 
barded with enquiries from anxious 
workmates. 

“Are the workers worried?" repeats 
a works councillor who specialises in 
industrial safety. 

“How would you feel if you suddenly 
-iwtiff-fitffr^ir^a^eiriJxposeo-Tor' 
years to substances that cause can- 

ccr ^ Gihuer Gage 

[Doimchcs Allgcmcincs Snnnlugshlmi, 
Hamburg. 2ll September tyR7) 

and Walter Withers* subtly illuminated 
landscapes are also characteristic of 
the Heidelberg school. 

Two rooms feature watercolours 
and miniatures of identical motifs 
painted by different artists. There is al- 
so a show of historic photographs. 

A final mention must be made of 
contemporary Australian art, about 
which just as little is known in Ger- 
many. 

The youngest contemporary artist 
on show is Peter Booth, 47, with an ap- 
ocalyptic landscape in unpleasant 
shades of yellow that testifies to the 
threat our world faces. 

Arthur Boyd is represented by a 
dramatically glowing bush fire, Russell 
Drysdale by surrealistic work, Sidney 
Nolan,, who represented ■ Australia at 
the 1959 Document in Kassel, Hans 
Heysen by work in the Heidelberg tra- 
dition but arguably not up to the orig- 
inal standard and Fred Williams by 
radically reduced eucalyptus trees. 

• Between them they are a limited but 
possibly representative cross-section 
of contemporary Australian painting. 

An excellent bilingual catalogue 
deals at length with the Heidelberg 
school, its antecedents and its succes- 
sors. 

It is lavishly illustrated, contains a 
useful bibliography and is the first-ev- 
er German-lariguage publication on 
Australian art. 

The catalogue heightens the exhibi- 
tion's cultural history dimension. 

Heide Seele 

(Handelsblali.DUssoltlr.rf, |j September 1987) 
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HORIZONS 


Hardware seized in raid 
on hacker-club premises 


Vi 


Police last week swooped on several 
bouses in Hamburg and removed a 
quantity or documents and hardware. 
The confiscated material is being used 
as part of Hit investigation into a series 
of “hacking" cases involving the compu- 
ter networks of two big organisations — 
the European organisation for nuclear 
research in Switzerland and the French 
branch of the electrical firm Philips. 
The houses raided were occupied by 
members of the Hamburg-based Chaos 
Computer Club, which is suspected of 
being responsible for hacking into the 
computer network of Nasa, the Ameri- 
can space research authority. Thomas 
Ammann looks at the dub, which main- 
tains that its activities are all for the 
public good, for the Deutsches AUge - 
meiues Sonntagsblatt. 

C omputer experts had warned that 
the huge Digital Equipment compu- 
ter system used by Nasa, the American 
space research authority, had holes big 
enough to drive a juggernaut through. 

And so it seemed: a German hacker 
lias managed to get into 20 separate in- 
stallations in Nasn’s Span (Space Phy- 
sics Analysis Net work) network. 

Nnsa quickly said that the hackers 
had not seen any .secret data, but this 
seems a little difficult to believe in view 
ol the military significance of space-re- 
search information. It should soon be- 
come clear if Nusa's reaction was too 
dusty. 

As teams of experts go to work be- 
hind the scenes finding out exactly 
which areas the pirates got into, which 
data banks they hit and if data has been 
altered or destroyed, the identity of the 
hacker or hackers remains a mystery. 

No one. however, was surprised when 
two members of the Hamburg Chaos 
Computer Club (CCC) stepped in with 
sonic comments. Wau Hollnnd and Stef- 
fen Wernery said they suspected the of- 
fender was based somewhere in Ham- 
burg. 

Whenever the doings of hackers have 
hit the head lines over the past few years. 
CCC members hove usually been in- 
volved. At the beginning of 1 984. the 
computer world was beginning to ask it- 
self the hacking phenomenon making it- 
self felt in America would become a 
problem in Germany as well. 

It was at this time that Holland, a for- 
mer student of informatics, founded 
CCC and, at the same lime, the club 
magazine, Datenschleuder (Data Cata- 
pault) which declared that the club was 
a “galactic association without a firm 
structure" and which outlined the club's 
aims in terms of opening up a new form 
of human rights where data could be ex- 
changed with no controls whatsoever 
between all peoples and “other intelli- 
gent forms of life." 

Ever since, these freaks have been 
working away at their self-imposed task 
of testing computer systems for secur- 
ity. They operate with enormous self- 
confidence, stemming from an at limes 
impressive amount of specialist knowl- 
edge and they sec themselves as the 
mouthpieces for the hacker movement. 

At a data-proreciion exhibition in the 
autumn of 1984, Holland demonstrated 
how, using a doctored /unction box con- 
nected to a German post office Bild- 
.xeftirmtext (the German version of video- 


tex. on information service using a tele- 
vision screen) .system, information 
could he acquired hut the costs passed 
on to other subscribers. 

At the lime. Holland said: “Hacking is 
now routine. It is a creative, practical 
and irreverent way of dealing with a 
complicated form of technology.” 

In November I9K4. the club won in- 
ternational attention hy demonstrating 
how a bank could be robbed electroni- 
cally using the Bildschirmtext system. 

It .said that “a fault in the system” had 
enabled it to find out the secret code- 
word for a local Hamburg savings bank, 
the Hamburger Sparkasse, itself a Bilds- 
chirmtext subscriber. 

Using the codeword, club hackers 
gained access to the bank’s data and ar- 
ranged for 135.000 marks to be trans- 
ferred to them — except that they said 
afterwards that they didn't want the mo- 
ney. They said they had ncted only to 
draw attention to faults in the system. 

At tirst. the head of the Sparkasse 
board, Benno Scholermann, expressed 
li* s admiration and the people responsi- 
ble for the network admitted that there 
had been a fault. 

But then the suspicion grew that the 
codeword hud not been made known to 
the hackers through a fault in the system 
but had simply been found out during a 
public display bv the bank of the Bilds- 
chirmtext system. 

The affair finally came to an end in 
laminry when the federal commis- 

sioner for data protection declared with 


some generosity 
that a fault in the 
system could not, 
in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. be 
ruled out. So the 
Chaos team had its 
blaze of publicity. 

Its declared aims 
are to educate sys- 
tem operators and 
users to operate re- 
sponsibly. But that 
doesn't win them 
only friends. Klaus 
Brunnslein, a pro- 
fessor of informat- 
ics. asked after the 
Sparkasse case if it 
could be ruled out 
that the club had 

u .mu woininfl to do w 
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criminal means. Although there is no 
evidence that the club hns done any- 
thing criminal, data-protection experts 
accuse it of unwittingly opening the way 
for economic criminals and industrial 
spies. 

That danger was a contributory fac- 
tor in making hacking prosecutable un- 
der a law governing economic crime. 
Getting access to, altering and deleting 
information in other people s compu- 
ters is now punishable with three years 
jail. 

The CCC now hns 8» members. At 
the annual conference in Hamburg, the 
Chaos Communication Congress, at- 
tended by 400 hackers, annoying 
problems such as computer viruses, 
those notorious programmes which can 
cripple computers, arc discussed. 

The CCC also says it is the authority 
on the " alternative" use of computers. 
Some nie m hers belong to 11 work group 
which wants to develop a coniputer- 



Nothlng to do with us, hackers Wernery (left), Holh 
and Schrutzkl told police, \ 
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lough there is no steered surveillance network for ns 
no has done anv- lear power stations 
protection experts Others are working n„ a study for th 
ly opening the way Bonn parliamentary faction ^of ih 
als and industrial Greens which will suggest ways of usin 

computers in ways that are socially ml 
contributory fac- erable. ” 

5 prosecutable un- In the case of Nasa, the club sees it 
economic crime, self as having a rule as a go-between be 
ermg and deleting tween the firm. Digital Equipment, (he 
people s compu- victim institute of the hacking, and the 
e with three years hackers. 

Wernery: “They wanted only to se 
. mtm l , ers. At what they could turn on. When they sav 
: m Hamburg, the where they had got to, tliev began tub 
an Congress, at- afraid." 

ickers, annoying The CCC has olteied to help gel ric 
computer viruses, lt f the hug in the system. Perhaps it\nr 

ammes which can offer thut Nasa and Digital Equipment 
i iscussed, should accept. Because it seems that the 

it is the authority best of the experts are the hackers, 
tse ol computers. Ihonius Antnuim 

J to n work group iD«uiiirlK-i. AIIbi-iiu-iik-s StinnUf^Mui 

lop a computer- 27 Vpirnilwr O.S7I 


Age no bar to learning about 
computers, says institute 

M ost Germans regard computer ■ . . ■ r • 

technology as being something fur ! *. ■ •• 

,er people. Those over 50 don’t . . • * 

icmsclves able to start learning all 
hard- and software. 


I Tj. technology as being something fur 
younger people. Those over 50 don’t 
feel themselves able to start learning all 
about hard- and software. 

This is an opinion widely held by em- 
ployers: computers in offices are mainly 
manned by younger people. Often, old- 
er employees arc kept away from the 
new technology in the belief that they 
are too old to learn. 

A study group in Marburg is trying to 
show that this common belief is wrong. 
In Frankfurt, it is running the first com- 
puter seminar for men and women aged 
between 50 and 75. 

Eleven are taking the first of the 
courses. All of them had previously 
made efforts to avoid (he new technol- 
ogy. It had denied their confidence in 
themselves, the belief that they could 
not handle the technology. 

Their motivation was on various 
grounds. A few were employed and 
wanted to learn the basics so it would no 
longer be a mystery; the majority, how- 
ever, were into pension age but were re- 
gretting not having any idea about it. 

One 6 5 -year-old woman said: “After 
all, you come across computers every- 
where, in banks, travel agencies, in su- 
permarkets, a book shops and toy 
shops. It was too dumb to know less 
about what was happening than my 
grandchildren.” 


have fewer prejudices about the new 
technology. 

They don’t think, as the older people 
tend to do, that they cannot master it. 

Rainer Schroter works at the Mar- 
burg centre and is the seminar head. He 
says the aim is to eliminate the fears. 

Each pupil gels his or her own com- 
puter and is taken carefully through the 
mysterious workings of it. Fundamental 
terminology is explained, how the key- 
hoard operates and computer English is 
explained. 

They are taken through the steps of 
using floppy discs and storing informa- 
tion. Programming is made easier to 
understand. 

The secrets of the computer are re- 
vealed in small steps and it is learned 
how the apparatus takes notice of cer- 
tain orders. 

Schrdtcr said at the end of the semi- 
nar that he was satisfied with what had 
been achieved. All participants had tak- 
en the first major hurdle in their stride 
and were happy that they had managed 
10 dispel their inhibitions and fears. 

One pensioner said; “It is the same si- 
tuation that our parents faced when 




According to a survey, almost half 
Germans questioned said they had n 
seen a computer. Ami half of those h 
no intention of looking at one. 

This basic lack of knowledge » 
shown in the fact (Inn only 26 per 
of a sample of 2.00(1 people question 
knew that the English word “basic" h 
longs to compute 1 terminology. 

In addition. 72 per cent did not kno 
how a computer works and 65 per cc( 
could not say what component part 
normally go to make up a computer. 

Schroter says that it is important thai 
the Marburg centre manages v« *ake 
the interest of as many people as pi*<v 
blc in the new technology so that the 
are motivated enough to take part ii 
training courses. It was still an explora 
lory period and the centre had onl 
made a. start. 

There were plans 10 expand. In th 
future, there were expected to be regu 
la r computer courses for older peopli 
Schrdtcr hopes that the example of th 
centre will prompt other institutions ft 
run similar courses. 

The first seminar appears to haw 
been a success for all participants. 

Dr Dagmar Muller, one of the coins* 
heads, said everybody had learned fr onl 
everybody else and had all got plenty of 
ideas about how to develop 
courses to interest older people and 50 
that the maximum amount of info //n . a " 
tion could be imparled in the time 
able. 

Proof of the pudding is in the cai^f 
One participant, a former mathematk* 
teacher, wants to do another course * s 
soon as possible. 

Sigrid Laika-JohrinS 

(Rhciniichc Post, Du»eW ■ 
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Why, for a drum roll and a shriek, can’t 
adults give children an even break? 


T he central character in Giimer 
Grass’ novel, The Tin Drum, is a 
small boy called Oskar who does every- 
thing in his power to stop growing up. 

Many children would find his attitude 
puzzling because so many of them 
would like to be adults. But, because 
they are children, they would like to 
have power of Oskar's scream, the 
scream that could shatter windows if 
anybody forced him to do anything 
against his will. 

It was the sort of force needed on Un- 
ited Nations' world children’s day to 
draw attention to its inadequacy. The 
children could have shrieked out 
against the mental and physical cruelty 
that millions of children all over the 
world have to endure. 

They could have beaten the drum, just 
like Oskar, with ever more intensity, ever 
louder and ever faster to protest against 
the hunger and poverty in the world and 
its toll — each day, 40,000 children die as 
a result in the Third World. 

They would shriek against the fact 
that in West Germany, 400 children are 
die and 10,000 are seriously injured in 
traffic accidents. 

They would do a drum roll against the 
injustice of the babies who each year are 
abandoned, against the children in 
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homes who have suffered psychological 
damage after being given away for 
adoption; or against those 300,000 each 
year who are sexually abused; or those 
who have been infected with Aids. 

The screams would be loud enough to 
shatter the windows of the luxury 
houses belonging to many a politician 
who has failed to take steps to do some- 
thing and provide more living space so 
that children do not become so readily 
the victims of aggression. 

Politicians keep insising that children 
are the guarantors of the future, but the 
children might wonder at the value of 
this observation when they see that it is 
assessed at a mere 175 marks a month 
for each child under the age of seven as 
social welfare money. 

World children's day was like the year 
of the child in 1979: it was all something 
that existed only on paper. 


If it hadn't been, if the children had 
been there with their drums and their 
piercing cries, they would have made a 
point against stubborn town planners 
who just refuse to see that even the most 
attractive traffic-free zone or the nicest, 
neatest, best-kept lawns are no substi- 
tute for areas where children can-kick a 
ball around without necessarily being 
supervised all the time. 

They would also probably ask what 
sense it made having special low-speed 
limits in residential streets when there is 
no one around to make sure the limit is 
kept to. And they could add to that that 
there is no shortage of officers running 
round checking parking meters. 

Children would point out on the sub- 
ject of education that pressure and 
stress do not inevitably produce in- 
creased performance. A more inevitable 
result is a rash of psychological prob- 
lems and a refusal by some children to 
learn. 

Children could hire lawyers to repre- 


T he number of single-parent families 
is increasing. According to Ministry 
of Family Affairs statistics, 1.76 single 
men and women are on their own bring- 
ing up families of one child or more. 

There are 1 27,000 single-parent fam- 
ilies in Baden-Wiirttemberg alone. 
Single- parent families comprised 9 per 
cent of all families in the State in 1076. 
This.lmd risen tO-l3.pcr.cenLby_L9.85. . . 

m mmte'KifiirSifssmmH, says it 

is becoming increasingly difficult for 
single parents to combine family and 
job. A report just published says that a 
third of single mothers fear that their 
jobs are causing their children prob- 
lems. 

Divorced women especially, says the 
report, say their children are having 
problems with their education. 

Many mothers are becoming socially 
isolated because of their situation. A 
quarter of those questioned, both men 
and women, said they regarded their 
lives as not having been up to expect- 
ations. Many would like a 30-hour 
week. This would give them enough 
time ; to spend with their children. Jt 
would also help them to get over the 
awkward problem of school opening 
and closing times, which are often not 
convenient for parents working normal 
working hours. 


sent their interests to make sure (hey arc 
not assaulted by parents within the 
anonymity of the family. 

Most parents love their children, of 
course, but many could demonstrate it 
more in their daily contact with them. 

Children would be able to complain 
more if only they were more articulate. 
But because they aren’t, and because 
they don’t have a piercing shriek like 
Oskar, they will continue to stand unno- 
ticed with their mute list of demands for 
more attention, patience and love. 

The fact is that society has become 
too materialistic. Families which can af- 
ford materia] things too often use their 
money badly; for example, furnishing 
children's bedroom thoughtlessly and 
buying expensive and worthless toys. 

Children in such families grow used 
to having the television set as a baby- 
sitter. Too often, material things are 
used as substitutes for time and affec- 
tion. 

Politicians have no immediate fears 


that organisations representing child- 
ren’s interests, of which there are sever- 
al, will cause them to lose votes. All they 
need to do is counter such lobbies by 
pointing out that social advances have 
already been achieved — just look at the 
child allowance, maternity allowance 
and education support grants. 

However, people should not attempt 
to leave everything to the stale. After 
all, it can only lay the foundations for a 
more friendly attitude towards children. 
Children will only be better treated if 
people take the time and make the effort 
to think about the grievances that child- 
ren have, the arrogance with which they 
arc often treated. 

Every individual person has to con- 
sider also whether they want to be a part 
of defending the West German title, 
“Low Birthrate World Champion." 

The problems must be approached 
with imagination and with a naturalness 
so that our children will follow the ex- 
ample. 

For we protect our children and show 
them how people should behave. They 
take their example from us. 

In turn, our children will have to give 
and example to their children and so on 
and so on. So the importance of what we 
do cannot be overestimated. 

Gerhard Klotz 

(Sanrbrucker Zcliung, 23 September 1987) 


Single-parent families 
on the increase 
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Difficult situations arc, says the re- 
port, often complicated by lack of mo- 
ney and a guilty conscience. It says half 
the mothers have to make do with a net 
income of 1,400 marks a month. Na- 
tion-wide, 190,000 women — 11.5 per 
cent of the nation's single mothers — re- 
ceive the main part of their income from 
the Stale. Most of these mothers are just 
as likely to be divorced women as single 
women. 

In Baden-Wiirttemberg, 45 per cent 
of single mothers are divorced. There 
are 150,000 unmarried and widowed 
mothers living alone in the Laud and 
9,000 unmarried mothers are younger 
than 20. 

Nation-wide, there are 274,000 
single fathers, 20,400 in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg. The figures for unmarri- 


ed couples are inexact, but it is thought 
that 7 per cent of mothers and 25 per 

. Uiilhj 

Unemployment is rife among unmar- 
ried mothers — 20 per cent. But more 
than half do have jobs, a third part-time. 

By comparison, 65 per cent of di- 
vorced mothers arc employed. Fourteen 
per cent admitted giving up work be- 
cause of difficulty in finding a suitable 
place where the children could be 
looked after. 

Many mothers are getting financial 
support from their families. A third of 
divorced women interviewed com- 
plained that as a result, lhcir was family 
interference in what they felt to be their 
private sphere. 

Frau Siissmuth wants a general im- 
provement for single parents. Specif- 
ically, having examined the study, she 
wants greater flexibility in working 
hours and more facilities for child day 

“ Sre Georg Weisenberger 

(SiuiigarlorZcilung, 1 2 September 1987) 
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Who manufactures what? 
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